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GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 


Young Genius and Industry wandering one day, 


— * BILBRACTRB, we. 


To a clear fountain’s brook, where a bright goddess lay 


In the sunlight of morning declining ; 
'Twas Jove’s learned daughter; and proudly she told 
How beneath those deep waters so silent and cold, 
A wonderful treasure was shining. 


The youths, at her bidding, plunged into the stream, 

But Genius, seduced by a golden fly’s gleam, 
Parsued it with ardour and pleasure. 

While Industry dived to the source of the wave, 

And sifting the stores of each mystical cave, 
Re-appeared with the fountain's rich treasure. 


OH! STAY, MY OWN LOVE, STAY. 


The eastern waves are red, with the coming of the sun, 
And from the sky the timid stars, are fading one by one; 
I grieve to see them go, for we dare not meet by day; 


But it cannot yet be time to part—Oh! stay, my own love, stay! 


The morning tide flows in, with a ripple on the sand, 
The fisher leaps into his boat, and gaily leaves the land; 
The deer have left their rest, the bird is on the spray; 


But it cannot yet be tine to part—Ob! stay, my own love, stay ! 


But soon the time will come, when proudly by thy side, 


I may proclaim to all the world thy name, my gentle bride! 


Till then I'll meet thee thus, for we dare not meet by day ; 


But it cannot yet be time to part—Oh! stay, my own love, stay! 
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HYMN—BY THE LORD CLILANCELLOR. 


“ There isa God,” all nature cries ; 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His Arm alinizhty, Mind all wise, 
Aad bid each voice in chorus rise 

To magnify his name. 


Thy name, great Nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in, bouudless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 

Their mighty orbs as curious trace 

As the blue circlet studs the face 
Of that enamell'd fluwer. 


But Thou, too, mad’st that foweret gay 
To glitter in the dawn; 

The hand that fired the lamp of day, 

The blazing comet launch'd away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 


” As falls a sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to thy will,” 
By the same law those globes wheel round 
Each drawing each, vet all still found, 
One order to fulfil. 


{The above is fram the Edinburgh Literary Journal of Saturday, which 
Vouches for its having been written by the noble author some years 


ago ) 


JOHN DAY—A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


John Day he was the biggest man 
Of al! the coachman-kind, 

With back too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind. 


The very horses knew his weight 
When he was in the rear, 

Aud wished his box a Christmas-box, 
To come but once a year. 


Alas! against the shafts of love, 
What armour can avail? 

Soon Cupid sent an arrow through 
His scarlet coat of mail. 


The barmaid of the Crown he loved, 
From whom he never ranged ; 

For, though he charged his horses there, 
His love be never changed. 


lle thought ber fairest of the fares, 
So fordly love prefers ; 

And of ten, among twelve outsides, 
Deemed no outside like hers. 


One day, as she was sitting down 
Beside the porter-pump, 

He cameand knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 


Said she, ‘“‘ My taste will never learn 
To like so huge a man; 

So [ must beg you will come here 
As little as you can.” 


But «(ill he stoutly urged his suit 
With vows, and sighs, and tears, 

Yet could not pierce her heart, although 
He drove the Dart for years. 


In vain he wooed, in view he sued, 
The maid was cold and proud, 








And sent him off to Coventry! 
While on his way to Stroad. 


He fretted all the way to Stroud, 
And thence all back to town: 

The course of love was never smooth 
So his went up and down. 


At last her coldness made him pine 


/ To merely bones and skin; 


But still he loved like one resolved 
To love through thick and thin. 


“Oh, Mary! view my wasted back, 
Andsee my dwindled calf; 
Though I have never had a wife, 
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I've lost my better half.”’ 


Alas! in vain he still assail’d, 
Her heart withstood the dint; 
Though he had carried sixteen stene, 
He could not move a flint. 


Worn oat, at last he made a vow 
To break his being’s link ; 

For he was so reduced in size, 
At nothing he could shrink. 


Now, some will talk in water's praise, 
And waste a deal of breath; 

But John, though he drank nothing else, 
He drank himse!f to death. 


The crue! maid that caused his love 
Found out the fatal close ; 

For, looking in the butt, she saw 
The Butt-end of his woes. 


Some say his spirit haunts the Crown, 
But that is only talk ; 

For, after riding all his life, 
Ilis giost objects to walk. 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


} 
Meyerbeer's new Opcra now performing with extraordinary success at Paris. | . : : 
cy 7 per) ° y || opera, indeed, presents an almost inexhaustible treasure; we have five 


The extraordinary success which this opera has obtained in Paris, of- 
| fersa sufficient apelegy for dedicating a considerable space of cur Jour- 
ual toan examination of its merits. Indeed, both the Freuch papers 
and private accounts concur in representing “ Robert le Diable” as one 
of the most striking and brilliant productions which have ever greced 
the stage. ‘he French critics, who are rather given to hyperbole, have 
not missed this opportunity of lavishing the words enthoustasme—delire— 
rage—&c. &e. &c. to describe the sensation which the opera has ex- 
cited. Mons. Fetis, Professor at the Conservatoire,” an eminent com- 
poser himself pronounces Meyerbeer’s work—‘‘un de ces oulrages qui 
suffit pour rendre Uuuteur immortel.”” Castil Blaze, another great an- 
thority, expresses himself in the following words—* La piéce a produit 
un effet prodigeux: jamats succes ne fut plus beau—plus éclatant,” 
The representation of ‘‘ Robert le Diable”’ forms an epoch in the 
annals of the stage.— Nearly a year has been spent in prepariug it, and 
no lessthan 299,000 francs have been laid out in its production. It is 


such efforts been made in favourof one composition. 
| Wehave read “ Robert le Diable,” and consider if adinirably adapt- 
| ed for the display of musical and pictorial genius. [is full of striking 
situations, and abounds in what is technically called stage-cffects. We 
offer a rapid outline of the plot. 

At the rising of the curtain, the theatre represents a view of Palermo, 


Bertha aud a demon, by 
of herror and alarm. é, his foster sister, presents herself with a 
| letter fromthe dying Bertha, which Robert is noi to read until he aban- 
| dons his career and repents. Robert confides his secrets to Alice; he 
| tells her that being in love with Isabella, Princess of Sicily, he wished 

to elope with her, when he was attacked by a troop of cavaliers, and 

would certainly have fallen a victim had it not been forthe timely aid of 
| Bertram, an unknown koight. Bertram makes his appearance, and 
Alice shudders as she conceives that itis the portrait of Satan—the 

| 


" 
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knights play at hazard—Bertram persuades Robert to join them—he | 


consents, and loses every thing he possesses in the woild—Alice pre- 
sents herself to Isabella, and speaks in favour of Robert—lsabeila for- 
| vives his fawlts, and allows him to fight for her in a tournament, in 


which the reward of the victor is to be her hand—Isabella sends him | 


arms, he prepares for the combat, when a messenger stops him on the 
part of the Prince ef Granada, who waits for himin the adjacent forest 
—Robert obeysthe summous—the tournament meantime takes place- 
Robert does not appear, and conseque ntly loses the prize. The third 
act representsa wild and dreary scene. ‘The prince of darkness holds 
his court—Bertram isthe father of Robert, and his love for him induces 
him to keep his son in the career of crime, that by this means they may 
never be separated in the next \ orld—Alice comes, by the app. .atment 
of her lover, Raimbaud, to this solitary place, and is horrified by the fran- 
tic cries of the demons, and the wild orgies which are teinz performed— 
She retreats, perceives a cross planted on one side of the scene, em- 
' braces it, and faints away—-Bertram is in despair, the infernal congres: 
has decreed that unless Bertram get's possession of Robert's soul before 
midnight, he loses his son for ever—Robert himself is dejected on ac- 
count of his losses—Bertram employsevery means of temptation, and of- 
fersallthe goods the world can bestow, ife would proceed lo the convent 
where the remains of St. Rosalie rest, and steal away a leaf of cypress 
which the saint holds in her hand—Robert consentsto commit the sacri 
lege, and departs to the convent, the inmates of which bave been con- 
demned to the eternal flames—Part of the building isin ruins by moon- 
light, and the statues of the nuns are seen on theér fern bs— Bertram con- 
} jures up the criminal nuns—the statues revive and start into life, they 
oromise to induce Robert to keep his rash promise—a fearful scene of 
wild and bacchanalian passion takes place amongst the nuns, when 
| Robert arrives, and is seduced to snatch away the branch of cypress— 


what the French aptly call wn tour de force; for seldom, or never, have | 
' 


onthe border of the sea.—Kuigbts of all nations flock to atournament | 

tobert, Duke of Normandy, curries the prize—this Robert is the son of | 
hom she has beenseduced. Robert is a name | 
? 


that moment tremendous shouts of demoniac triumph are heard.” Isa- 
bella, meantime, is to marry the Prince of Granada—Robert arrives 
with the cypress—this talisman plunges every one intu deep slumbers— 
Isabella succumbs to its magic power—Robert awakes her—she — 
him to renounce his criminal and secret agency, and that she will be- 
come his bride—Robert pulls the cypress to pieces—the guards awake, 
recognise him, and surround him—Robert is, however, delivered by 
Bertram, who again endeavours to tempt him—at last, he announces 
himself as his father—Alice, on the other hand, urges the dying injunc- 
tion of Bertha—Robert remains undecided—midnight strikes, and Ber- 
tram ishurled into the fiery regions, ‘The scene changes, and discovers 
a cathedral, brilliantly illuminated, where [sabella waits to bestow her 
hand on Robert. 

‘The music in ‘* Robert the Devil” displays an admirable versatility of 
talent. Itis, by turns, graceful and tender, impassioned, solemn, or 
terrific, according tothe situation or the feeling which the dramatist in- 
| tended to illustrate. Great asthe expectations which *‘ Il Crociato” and 
| “ Margarilta’”’ might have given birth to, it is the general veiee that 
| they"have been surpassed in this master-rcork of Mayerbeer. Indeed, al! 
| 
| 
} 
} 





his former productions fal! into insignificancy, if measured by ihe 
standard of excellence displayedin “Robert le Diable.” ‘Il Crociato,”’ 
although emitting sparks of original genius, was evidently modelled after 
the manner and style of the modein Italian school. One of Rossini’s 
| greatest triumphs is that of haying been imitated unconsciously, by men 
of very superiortalents. Wesee this exemplified in the case of Bellini, 
| Pacini, Mercadante, and others. Meyerbeer himself was not entirely 
| exempted from the prevailing malady in musical composers; but ia 
| * Robert the Devil” he has boldly broken every shackle, and presented 
| a work in which can be traced no resemblance to the popular Maestro, 
| but which isso wholly original, in every respect, as to place its autbor in 
| the very first rank of composers. 
, In thisopera, Meyerbeer has happily blended the excellencies of the 
| two first schools of music—the German and the [talian. He has jadi- 
| ciously preserved all the brilliancy, fire, richness, and happy caprice of 
| the latter, with allthe harmen’e combinations of the former, He has 
| not, like most eminent cormpucops of the two schools, blindly adopted 
| thatexcellence for which) VG is conspicuous, bat has mest skil nlly 
availed himself of all the resewurces, both of harmony and melody, The 
| resnithas been most happy +—the public have not to complain that the 
| music is too ponderous and sciertific,nor can the profession reject it, on 
| the plea of its being too popular, light, and devoidof science! The 
t finale of the first vet, which begins with a graceful movement, and ter- 
| minates ina terrific explosion, is conceived in a masterly manner, The 
| acts, into which is crowded a series of arias, duos, and concerted pieces, 
most of which will go the round of every public and private concert. 
| The Caratina, sung by Isabella, inthe second act, the dao in the fourth, 
and the ¢erzetto in the fifth, are the pieces which have more particularly 
excited approbation; the whole of the third actis admirable,—the 
powerful situations alforded by the drama have completely inspired the 
composer. 
We have snid that all the sister-arts had combined to echieve this won- 
der of the musical world ;—we have mentioned poetry and masic; 
dancing and painting have contributed their quota—the fescinating Tag- 
| lioni surpassed herself, as the leader of the nuns, in the third act—Per- 
| rot, Montessu, and Mademoiselle Noblet, Dupont, and Subia, performed 
| a graceful pas de cing in the second. The scenery is wonderful, even in 

a world of wonders, like the opera: it surpasses the magic effects of the 
famous “ Aladdin,” 'The view, in the third act, of the convent by moon- 
light, deserves a special mention, as well as the dazzling effect of the 
concluding scene of the opera. Ciceri has excelled all his former pic- 
torial reputation. Woth regard to the execution of the opera, the French 
critics are lavish of praise, Nonrrit. the first French tenor, Levasseur, 
and Mademoiselle Damoreau, did ample justice to the parts intrusted to 
their share—Robert, Bertram, and Isabella. The dresses, too, are 
praised; and, indeed, no one should be forgotten in this estimate of the 
most successful and brilliant production of the last ten years. 


* This ecene is said to surpass, for effect, any thing hitherto produced on the 
stage. 


—aapea 
MY FIRST DUEL. 
“Snug lying here in the Abbey.—The Rivals. 

There are some events in the life of a man that make an indelible im- 
pression on the mind; events that, amid the varied scenes of love, of 
war, or ainbition, are to the last hour of existence as forcibly impressed 
lon the tablet of memory, as atthe moment when they were first in- 
seribed there by the hand of fate. Of this nature is our first duel—the 
recollection of tle first ime that we stood on the boundary line that 
separates the civilization of the ancient and modern worlds. There are 
| several kinds of courage, it has been a thousand times remarked—all of 
which, if we take the trouble of metaphysically analysing, we shall find 
are but the consciousness of our own force or skill. The squadron of 
steel-clad cuirassiers rides gallantly at the square of infantry, heedless of 
| the bristling bayonets, of the kneeling front rank, or the murderous vol- 

lev of the rear. The sailor, lashed to the helm, looks calinly on the 

raging teinpr st. The huntsmen, in pursuit of game, sprit Zs fearlessly 
across the yawning chasm, or Loldly attacks the lion in his lair. Habit, 

and a familiarity with danger, deadens the instinctive cread of death im- 

planted in us by nature; yet the cheek of the bravest man may blanch, 

and the life's blood eurdle in the veins, when he finds himself opposed 
to an adversary, who, without exaggeration, at twe!ve paces, could — 


a musquito, Such was my case when quite a raw and inexperience 


| youngster, exposed, at the age of sixteen, to one of the most slippery 
tricks that dame Fortune, in her most waywerd humour, can play a man 

Every one must recollect the rancorous animosity that subsisted be- 
tween the British and Americans for several years after the te:inination 
of the war between the two countries. Time has now, in some degree, 
softened down this hostile feeling: but, in 1818, it blazed fiercely forth 
at Gibraltar, where a slight misunderstanding at one of ihe guard-houses 
led te a succession of bloody, and, in some instances, fatal rencontres, 
between the garrison and the officers of the American squadron, at thet 
time inthe bay. Similar scenes were enacted at Madcira, though with 
| less fatal results; and, only a few months afterwards, when the United 
| States corvette Ontario, and the British frigate Hyperion, were lying is 
the bay of Callao de Lima, to so rancorous a pitch had this feeling rises, 
that the commanders of the two ships came to an understanding to allow 
heir officers to ge on shore only on alternate days; and by thie timely 
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Che Albion. 


February 1}, 





teagan they prevented a hostile collision, which would in all proba- 


On the following morning my generous friend—my preserver, in fact 


ility have deprived the services of both countries of some valuable and | —my wounded adversary, with his friends, sailed forthe States. I have 


allant officers. It was during the noon-tide heat of this rancorous 


never seen them since, or even heard of them, save a few short lines 


eeling between the two nations, that Lone evening entered a Café, in | sent me by a vessel that spoke at sea, to inform me that the wounded 


one of the Brazilian outposts, to meet. by appointment, a friend, from 
whom I was to receive some letters of introduction for the interior of 
the country, for which I was on the eve of my departure. The streets 
were silent and deserted; the ouly sound to be heard was the vesper 
bymn sweetly floating ov the evening breeze. On entering the Cafe, I 
found it tenanted by a group of savage-looking Minheiros, who were 
drinking and listening toa love-lay, sung with great sweetness to a guitar 
accompaniment, by a mulatto youth ; and a party of four American offi- 
cers, who were going home, invalided from their squadron, round the 
Horn. Forcibly as my attention was arrested by the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Brazilian mountaineers—one of those dark satanic groups 
that the spirit of Salvator so revelled in delineating—it did not escape 
me that the subject of discourse with the American party was England, 
against whose institutions and people violent abuse and anmeasured in- 
vective were levelled. No man, even of the most cosmopolitan compo- 
sition, can digest violent strictures on the country of his birth; the lan- 
guage of the Amerigans jarred violently on my ear, but (hough it stirred 
up the ill olood of my nature, I did not exactly think myself called upon 
to play the Don Quixote, and to runa tilt against all those who should 
choose to asperse the majesty of England. By the young and ardent! 
this feeling, Lam aware, may be stigmatized as ignoble; but those whose | 
passions have been mellowed by time and experience will, [ think, own | 
the prudence of the line of conduct I pursued. 

I therefore took my seat, lighted a segar, and listened attentively to 
the beautiful modinha sung by the mulatto; there was a plaintive soft- 
ness in the air, and an exquisite simplicity inthe words of the ditty, that 
told the pangs of unrequited love— 











“ Despois que Martillo partio, 
Partio comelle o prazer— 
Amor que pode, nao quer valer 
Na haremediosenao morer,” 


that had well nigh allayed the angry feelings that were struggling for 
mastery in my bosom; when the strictures of the Americans, which had 
hitherto been levelled at Old England in general, were directed to me 
personally, and left me but one—one honourable alternative. ‘* When 
aman openly ‘insults you,” says my Lord Chesterfield, “knock him 
down.” If I didnot on this occasion follow his Lordship’s advice, @ la 
fettre, I did something which, among honourable men, is deemed tanta- 
mount to it, and which produced a challenge from one of the party —a 
demand for iminediate satisfaction on the following morning, on the 
plea that their departure was fixed for the succeeding day.—*‘ Gentle- 
men,” said [, “ willing as [ shall be to give you the satisfaction you re- 
~— I doubt my ability todo so at the early hour you have named; for 

ama stranger here, and may experience some dilficulty in finding a 
second among my countrymen, who are qnite strange, to me; and are, 
moreover, established in a country, where the laws againn duelling are 
severe—banisment to the shores of Africa—I must, therefore, defer the 
rencontre till the evening, not doubting in the mean time to find some one 
to do me the office I stand in need of.” 


A provoking sneer played round the lips of three of the party, and an 
exclamation of withering contempt was on the point of escaping them, 
when the fourth, who had hitherto been quietly sipping his sangarée, 
rose from his chair, and addressed me with great politeness of man- 
ner:—“1T cannot conceal from myself,” were bis words, ‘“ that this 
quarrel! has been forced upon you, and [ regret, from the turn it has 
taken, that there remains nothing but the last appeal; but if, as you say, 
you area stranger here, and are likely to experience any difficulty in 
Gading a second, I will myself most willingly do you that office: for I 
can conceive no situation so forlorn, so desolate, as that of a man, in the 


man was doing well. 

I have often reflected since on the high-toned, generous feeling that 
entered so deeply into the peculiarity of my situation; the high resolve 
that, once pledged, sternly devoted itself to carry me through, indif- 
ferent to the ties of country and of friendship. 1 am ignorant if he yet 
walks this earth. But this I know, had [ gone into the field with any 
one else, | should now be sleeping Leneath the white walls of the Eng- 
lish cemetry at R——. 

— j— 


MR. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 


[Our first extract shall be the first introduction of Eugene Aram himself. 
It is beautifully executed. Two sisters have been compelled, by an ac- 
cident, to seek momentary shelter at the dwelling of the Recluse. the 
sound of the bell, breaking the stillness of the air about the spot, is very 
striking. ] 

Madeline would even now fain have detained her sister’s hand from 
the bell that hung without the porch half imbedded in ivy; but Flliner, 
out of patience—as she well might be—with her sisters unseasonable 
prudence, refused any longer delay. So singularly still and solitary was 
the plain around the house, that the sound of the bell breaking the si- 
lence, had in it something startling, and appeared in its sudden and shrill 
voice, a profanation to the deep tranquillity of the spot. They did not 
wait long—a step was heard within—the door was slowly unbarred, and 
the student himself stood before them. 

He was a man who might, perhaps, have numbered some five-and- 
thirty years; but at a hasty glance, he would have seemed considerably 
younger. He was above the ordinary stature; though a gentle, and not 
ungraceful bend in the neck rather than the shoulders, somewhat cur- 
tailed his proper advantages of height. His frame was thin and slender, 
but ‘vell knit and fair proportioned. Nature had originally cast his form 
in an athletic mould; but sedentary habits, and the wear of mind, seem- 
ed somewhat to have impaired her gifts. His cheek was pale and deli- 
cate; yet it was rather the delicacy of thought than of weak health. 
{lis hair, which was long, and of a rich and deep brown, was worn 
back from his face and temples, and left a broad high majestic forehead 
utterly unrelieved and bare; and on the brow there was not a single 
wrinkle,—it was as smoothjas. it might hare been some fifteen years agu. 
There was a singular calmness, and, so to speak, profundity, of thought, 
eloquent upon its clear expanse, which suggested the idea of one who 
had passed his life rather in contemplation than emotion. It was a face 
that a physiognomist would have loved to look upon, so much did it 
speak both of the refinement and the dignity of intellect. 

Such was the person—if pictures convey a faithful resemblance—of 
aman, certainly the most eminent in his day for various and profound 
learning, and a genius wholly self-taught, yet never contented to repose 
upon the wonderful stores it bad laboriously accumulated. 

He now stood before the two girls, silent, and evidently surprised ; 
and it would scarce have been an unworthy subject for a picture, that 
ivied porch—that still spot—Madeline’s reclining and suledued form and 
downeast eyes—tue eager face of Ellinor, about to narrate the nature 
and cause of their intrusion—and the pale Student himself, thus suddenly 
aroused from his solitary meditations, and converted into the protector 
of beauty. 

No sooner did Aram gather from Ellinor the outline of their story, and 
of Madeline’s accident, than his countenance and manner testified the 
liveliest and most eagersympathy. Madeline wasinexpressibly touched 
and surprised at the kindly and respectful earnestness with which this 
recluse scholar—usually so cold and abstracted in mood—assisted and 
led her into the house ; the sympathy he expressed for her pain—the sin- 
cerity of his tone—the compassion of his eyes--and as those dark—and 











solitary loneliness of a foreign land, without a friend to stand by bim in 
an honourable quarre}.” 


The bearty pressure of my outstretched hand must have told him bet- 
ter than words could do, how deeply sensible I was of the service he was 
about to render me. We separated. The sun nad scarcely gilded the 
balconies of the east when Larose, burried oa my clothes, and baying 
given afew directions to my servant, hastenéd towards the spot where, 
on the preceding evening, [ had parted from my new friend. It wasa 
beautiful morning, the sun had risen in ali the splendour of a tropical 
clime, and as I moved on through the silent stegeis, methought the fair 
face of nature had never looked so beautiful--not a sound was heard, 
save the solemn peal of the matin bell, or the rustling of the silk mantil- 
ta of some fair beata, as she glided past me to pour forth her morning ori- 
sons at the shrine of her patron saint. Tatlength reached the palace 
square, and observed my Americaa friend slowly pacing the esplanade of 
the church St. Maria. He was tall and bony; his biue frock and ample 
white trowsers hung about him with repsblican negligence of manner; 


he wore his shirt collar open; and his long matted dark hair was sha.- | 


dowed by a broad-brimmed hat of Chilian straw, white in comparison 
1o the sallow hue of his complexion: his countenacce fan never forget : 
it wore not the open frankness and gallant bearing of the soldier, but 
there was an expression of enthusiasm of a cool, determined cast, a stern 
intrepidity; and, as he stretched out his hand to welcome me, and 


fixed his large black eye on me with a concentrated gaze that seen- | 


ed to read my thouglits, it struck me that I beheld the beau idea! 
of a duellist. 

We moved on, each of us wrapped up in his own meditation, when, 
on clearing the city, le at length broke the silence that had prevailed, 
by asking me if I had ever been out before? On my answering the 
question in the negative. “I sapposed as much,” he continued. *‘ At 
your age one has/seldom drawn a trigger, but on a hare or patridge; re- 
member, therefore, to follow the implicit instructions [ shall give you in 
placing you on the ground; and take this segar,” he added, handing me 
one from his case: “it isa powerful stimulant, and quickens the circula- 
tion of the blood.” 

We had by this time reached the field of action, and discovered my 
adversary, his second, and a mevical attendant, smoking their segars be- 
neath the shade of a cluster of cocoa-nut trees, that stood in loneliness in 
the middle of the valley. They arose on our approach, saluted me stern- 
ly, and interchanged friendly greetings with my companion. ‘“ You will, 
of course,” observed my adversary’s friend, “ have no objection to sixteen 
paces.”"—‘ As the challenged party, we have the right of choosing our 
own distance,” rejoined my second; “say, therefore, twelve paces in- 


stead of sixteen, and the firing down.’’—“ Twelve paces,” I repeated to | 
d 8 H ’ 


myself: “can he be playing me false?” But I did him injustice, for to | (he innocent relaxations with which the austerest minds relieve their ac- | 


this arrrangemeat I owe to all human certainty my life. 


Tae ground was measured. My second placed me with my back to | 


the sun—a disposition that brought his rays right on my opponent’s line 
of sight. The seconds retired to load. The ramming down of the balls 
grated with portentous effect upon my ear. All being ready, my second, 
taking a handkerchief from his pocket, bound one end of it tightly round 
my right hand, and measuring the length of my arm, which he marked 
by a knot. brought it across the back over the left shoulder, where the 


knot was tightly grasped by the left hand. ‘ Now, then,” he said, on | 


putting the pistol into my hand, “be cool! When the signal is given, 
let your arm steadily fall, till you find it brought up by the handkerchief, 
and then fire!’ The appointed signal was given; both fired at as near- 
ly the same moment as possible, but with unequal success. My adver- 
sary’s bullet passed through my bat; mine was more unerring in its aim 
—he reeled. and fell. My firstimpulse was to rush towards him, but I 


was arrested in my course by my second, who stood close beside me. | 


“ Remain where you are, Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘he may yet stand another 
shot.’ This was not, however, the case—the ball had entered the 
shoulder; ani as the wounded man lay welteriug in his blood, he said, 
with a look of reproach to my companion—“ B n, this is all your 
doing.” We conveyed him to a neighbouring hut, till the shades of 
evening allowed us to convey him on board his ship. As we walked off 
the ground, my companion said to me, “‘ You doubtless wondered why 
Trather placed you at twelve than sixteen paces. Know, then, that, at 
the latter distance, your ndversary was a dead shot. At twelve, it oc- 
curred to me that he might by chance fire over you, that, unaccustomed 
to that distance, he might not correctly allow forthe parabola described 
by the bell on leaving the pistol—the result,” he added, with a smile, 
has proved that my calculation was correct. Had you, too,” he added, 
allowed your arm to have fallen with greater force, the shot would have 
taken effect lower, and might have proved fatal. But [ must not find 
fault with you, as it was your first essay.” 


to use her own thought--unfathomable orbs beat admiringly, and yet so 


gently upon her, Madeline, even in spite of her pain, celtan inedscribable, | 


a delicious thrill at her heart, which in the presence of no one else had 
she ever experienced before. 

The whole of the chapter in which this scene occurs is admirably 

imagined, and executed with corresponding power and judgment. We 
shall proceed with the character of the hero, chiefly because we may do 
so without breaking in upon the after pleasure of the reader. 
“As Aram assisted the beautiful Madeline into the carriage—as he lix 
tened to her sweet voice--as he marked the grateful expression “¥fier 
soft eyes—as he felt the slight yet warm pressure of her fairy hand That 
vague sensationof delight which preludes love, for the first time, in his 
sterile and solitary life, agitated his breast. Lester held out his hand to 
him with a frank cordiality which the scholar could not resist. 

“ Do not let us be strangers Mr. Aram,” said he, warmly, ‘itis not 








company Ishould find pleasure as well as instruction. Let us break the 
ice holdly, and at once. Come and dine with me to-morrow, and Plli- 
nor shall sing to usin the evening.” 

The excuse died upon Aram’s lips. Another glance at Madeline con- 
quered the remains of his reserve ; he accepted the invitation, and he 
could not but mark, with an unfamiliar emotion of the heart, that the 
eyesof Madeline sparkled as he did so. 

With an abstracted air, and arms folded across his breast , he gazed af- 


| ter the carriage till the winding of the valley snatched it from his view. | 


ile then, waking from his reverie with a start, turned into the house, 

| and carefully closing and barring the door, mounted with slow steps to 
the lofty chamber with which, the better to indulge his astronomical re 
searches, he had crested his lonely abode. 

It was now night. The heavens broadened round him in all the 
loving yet august tranquillity of the season and the hour; the stars bath- 
ed the living atmosphere with a solemn light; and above—about— 
around— 

‘‘The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 
| He looked forth upon the deep and ineffable stillness of the night, and 
indulged the reflections that it suggested. 
* * * * * 





Eugene Aram was a man whose whole life seemed to have been one 
sacrifice to knowledge. Whatis termed pleasure bad no attraction for 
him. From the mature manhood at which he had arrived, he looked 
back along his youth, and recognised no youthful folly. Love he had 
hitherto regarded with a cold though not an incurious eye: intempe- 
| rance had never lured him to a momentary self-abandonment. LEven 


| customed toils had had no power to draw him frem his beloved re- 
| searches. ‘Whe delight monstraridigito; the gratification of triamphant 


wisdom; the whispers of an elevated vanity; existed not for his sell-de- | 


| . . 

| pendent and solitary heart. He was one of those earnest and high- 
| Wrought enthusiasts who now are almost extinet upon earth, and whom 
| 


Romance has not hitherto attempted to pourtray; men not uncommon |! 


in the last century, who were devoted to knowledge, yet disdainful of 
itsfame; who lived for nothing else than to learn. From store to store, 
from treasure to treasure, they proceeded in exulting labour, and having 
acenmulated all, they bestowed nought; they were the arch-misers of 
| the wealth of letters. Wrapped in obscurity, in some sheltered nook, 
remote from the great stir of men, they passed a life at once unprofita- 
ble and glorious; the least part of what they ransacked would appal the 
industry of a modern student, yet the most superficial of modern stu- 
dents might effect more for mankind. They lived among oracles, but 
they gave none forth. And yet, evenin this very barrenness, there 
seems something high: it wasa rare and great spectacle—Men, living 
aloof from the roar and strife of the passions that raged below, devot- 


| ing themselves to the knowledge which is our purification and our im- | 


mortality on earth, and yet deaf and blind to the allurements of the 


homage of their kind, making their sublime motive their only meed, 

adoring Wisdom for her sole sake, and set apart in the populous uni- 

| verse, like stars, luminous with their own light, but too remote from the 

| earth on which they looked, to shed over its inmates the lustre with 

| which they glowed. 
” 


| vanity which generally accompanies research; refusing the ignorant | 
| 


| Much in his nature would, had early circumstances given it a differ- 
| ent bias, have fitted him for worldly superiority and command. A re- 
sistless energy, an unbroken perseverence, a profound and scheming 
and subtle thought, a genius fertile in resources,ia tongue clothed with elo- 
quence, all, had his ambition so chosen, might have given him the same 





often that [press my companionship out of my own cirele; butin your | 


empire over the physical, that he had now attained over the int 
world. It could not be said that Aram wanted benevolence 
dashed, and mixed with a certain scorn: the benevolence was the 
spring of his nature; the scorn seemed the result of his pursuits . 
would teed the birds from his window, he would tread aside to ay + 
the worm on his path: were one of bis own tribe in danger, he w = 
save him atthe hazard of his life:—yet in his heart he despised an 
and believed them beyond amelioration. Unlike the present tate of 
schoolmen, who incline to the cunsoling hope of human perfectibility 
he saw in the gloomy past but a dark prophecy of the future. As Ne 
poleon wept over one wounded soldier on the field of battle, yet orde , 
ed, without emotion, thousands to a certain death, so Aram would Lies 
sacrificed himself for an individual, but would rot have sacrificed am : 
mentary gratification for his race. And this sentiment tewards nog 
at once of high disdain and profound despondency, was perhaps the 
cause why he rioted in indolence upon his extraordinary mental wealth 
and couldnot be persuaded either to dazzle the world or to serve it. 
But by little and little his fame had broke forth from the limits with 
which he would have walled it: a man who had taught himself, ‘icine 
singular difficulties, nearly all the languages of the civilized earth: the 
profound mathematician, the elaborate antiquarian, the abstruse philolo. 
gist, uniting with his graver lore the more florid accomplishments of sci- 
enceJfrom the scholastic trifling of heraldry to the gentle learning of herbs 
and flowers, could scarcely hope for utter obscurity in that day when all 
intellectual acquirement was held in high honour, and its POssessors 
were drawn together into a sort of brotherhood by the fellowship of 
their pursuits. And though Aram gave little or nothing to the world 
himself, he was ever willing to communicate to others any benefit or 
honour derivable from his researches. On the altar of science he kin- 
dled no light, but the fragrant oil in the lamps of his more pious breth- 
ren was largely borrowed {rom his stores. From almost every college 
in Europe came to his obscure abode letters ef acknowledgment or in- 
qniry; and few foreign cultivators of learning visited this country with- 
out seekinganinterview with Aram. He received them with all the 
modesty and the courtesy that characterized his demeanour; but it was 
noticeable that he never allowed these interruptions to be more than 
temporary. He proffered no hospitality, and shrunk back from all of- 
fers of friendship; the interview lasted its hour, and was seldom renew- 
ed. Patronage was not less distasteful to him than sociality. Some 
occasional visits and condescensions of the great, he had received with 
a stern haughtiness, rather than his wonted and sabdued urbanity. The 
precise amount of his fortune was not known; bis wants were so few 
that what would have been poverty to others wight easily have bee n 
competence to him; and the only evidence he manifested of the com- 
mand of money, was in his extended and various l*brary. 

Ue had now been about two years settled in his present retrent 
Unsocial as he was, every one in the neighbourhood loved him; even 
the reserve of a man so eminent, arising as it was supposed to do from 
a painful modesty, had in it something winning, and he had been known 
to evince on great occasions, a charity and acourage in the service of 
others which removed frem the seclusion of his habits the semblance of 
misanthropy and of avarice. The peasant drew aside with a kindness 
mingled with his respect, as in his homeward walk he encountered the 
pale and thoughtful student, with the folded arms and downcast eves, 
which characterized the abstraction of his mood;, and the village 
maiden, as she curtsied by him, stole a glance at his handsome but me- 
lancholy countenance; and told her sweetheart she was certain the poor 
scholar had been crossed in love. 


ellectual 
but it was 


The following, in a different vein, makes one shudder, by its mingled 
boldness and truth :— ) ss 

One evening, Lester and the two sisters were walking with the Stu- 
dent along the valley that led to the house of the latter, when they saw 
an old woman engaged in collecting firewood among the bushes, and a 
little girl holding out her apron to receive the sticks with which the 
crone’s skinny arms unsparingly filled it. The child trembled, and seem- 
ed halferying: while the old woman, ina harsh grating croak, was mut- 
tering forth mingled objurgation and complaint. | ‘ 

There was something in the appearance of the latter at once impres- 
sive and displeasing; a dark, withered, furrowed skin was drawn like 
parchment over harsh and acquiline features; the eyes, through the 
rheum of age, glittering forth black and malignant; and even her stoop- 
| ing posture did not conceal a height greatly above the common stature 
| though gaunt and shrivelled with years and poverty. 











* * ” Sa . ~- 
“See,” said Lester, “ one of the evesores of our village, (I might say ) 

| he only discontented person.” P 

‘What! Dame Darkmans!" said Ellinor, quickly. ‘Ab! let us turn 
| back. LT hate to encounter that old woman; there is something so evi! 
and savage in her manner of talk—and look how she rates that poor gir/, 
| whom she has dragged or decoyed to assist her!” 
Aram looked curiously on the old hag. *‘ Poverty,” said he, makes 
| 


’ 





some humble, but more malignant; is it not want that grafts the devil on 
this poor woman’s nature? Come, let us accost her—I like conferring 
with distress.” 

‘Tt is hard labour this ?”’ said the Student gently. 

The old woman looked up askant—the music of the voice that ad- 
dressed her sounded harsh on her ear. 

“Ay, ay!” she answered. ‘You fine gentlefolks can know what the 
| poor suffer: ye talk, and ye®talk, but ye never assist.”’ 
| ‘Say not so, Dame,” said Lester; ‘did I not send you but yesterday, 

bread and money? and when do you ever look up at the Hall without 
obtaining relief?”’ 

‘But the bread was dry as a stick,” growled the hag: “and the mo- 
ney, what wasit? will it lasta week? Oh yes! Ye think as much of 
your doits and mites, as if ye stripped yourselves of a comfort to give it 
tous. Didye have a dish less-——a ‘tato less the day ye sent me—you 
charity I'spose ye calls it? Och! fie! but the Bible’s the poor cretur’s 
comfort.” 

‘fam glad to hear you say that, Dame,” said the good natured Les 
iter; “and I forgive every thing else you have said, on account of that 
| one sentence.” 

The old woman dropped the sticks she had just gathered, and glowed 
at the speaker’s benevolent countenance with a malicious meaning in 
her dark eyes. 

re An’ ye do? Well, I'm gladjI please ye there. Och! yes! the Bi- 
bie’s amighty comfort; for it says as much that the rich man shall not 
enterinto the kingdom of Heaven! There’sa truth for ve, that makes 
| the poor folk’s heart chirp like acricket—ho'ho! J sits by the imbers 

of anight, and I thinks and thinks as how I shall see you all burning ; 
and ye’l) ask me for a drop o’ water, and I shall laugh thin from my 
pleasant seat with the angels. Och—it's a book for the poor that.” ; 

The sisters shuddered. ‘And you think then, that with envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness at your heart, you are certain of Heaven! 
For shame! Pluck the mote from your own eye.” 

“What sinnifies praching? Did not the blessed Saviour come for 
the poor?) Them as has rags and dry bread here will be ixalted in the 
nixt world; an’ if we poor folk have malice as ye calls it, whose fault’s 
that? What do you tache us? Eh!—answer me that. Ye kee ps all 
the larning an’ all the other fine things to yoursel’, and then ye scould, 
and thretten, and hang us, ‘cause we are not as wise as you. Och! there 
is no jistice in the Lamb, if Heaven is not made for us sfand the iverlast- 
lasting Hell, with its biimstone and fire, and its gnawing, an’ gnashing of 
teeth, an’ its theirst, an’ its torture, and its worm that niver dies, for the 
like o’ yon.” 

“Come! comeaway,” said Ellinor, pulling her father’s arm. 

“And if,” said Aram, pausing, “if | were to say to you.—name your 
want, and it shall be fulfilled, would you have no charity to me also?” 

“Umph,” returned the hag, “you are the great scholard; and they 
| say ye knows what no one else do, Till me now,” and she approached, 

and familiarly laid her bony finger on the student's arm; “til! me,— 
| have ye iver, among other fine things, known poverty 7?” 
| “‘T have, woman,” said Aram, sternly. 
| “Och, ye have thin! And did ye not sit and gloat, and eat up your 
| oun heart, an’ curse the sun that looked so gayt an’ the winged things 
| that played so blithe-like, and scowl! at the rich folk that niver wasted a 
thought on ye? till me now, your honour, till me.” 
And the crone curtsied with a mock air of beseeching humility. 
“T never forgot, even in want, the love due to my fellow-sufferers ; 
for, woman, we all suffer,—the rich and the poor! there are worse 
pangs than those of want!” 


“Ye think there be, do ye? that’sacomfort, umph! Well, ['ll ts! 
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e now, I feel a rispict for you, that I don’t for the ryst on ‘em; for your 
face does not insult me with being cheary like their’s yonder; an’ I 
have noted ye walk in the dusk with youreyes down aod your arms 
crossed; an’ I have said,—that man I do not hate, somehow, tor he has 
something dark at hisgieart like me.” —e 
«© The lot of earth is woe,” answered Aram, calmly, yet shrinking back 
from the crone’s touch; “judge we charitably, and act we kindly to 
each other. There—this money is not much, but it will light your 
hearth, and heap your table without toil, for some days at least!” 

“Thank your honour; an’ what think you I'll do with the money?” 

“ What?” te 

“ Drink, drink, drink,” cried the hag, fiercely, “there's nothing like 
drink for the poor, for thin we fancy ourselves what we wish, and,” 
sinking her voice into a whisper, “I thinks thin that Ihave my foot on 
the billies of the rich folks, and my hands twisted about their entrails, and 
[ hear them shriek, and—thin I’m happy !” 

These extracts, from the first half of the first volume, will create, as 
they ought, high expectations from this work. Whether these expecta- 
tions will be satisfied in the sequel, remains to be seen. For ourselves, 
we have little doubt that Eugene Aram will prove to ve one of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s most powerful works. 

—~>— 


MARGARET SUNDERLAND, 


“lush, Margaret, I see it again! poor little thing, how it limps ! 
flush! I declare it has gone through the edge into the church-yard. 
Wait one, only one moment, dear Sister, and [ shall certainly cated it.’ 
—and over the church-yard stile bounded Rose Sunderland, as lightly 
as a sunbeam, or, [ should rather say, to be in keeping with the time and 
place, as lightly as a moonbeam ; for that favourite orb of love and la- 
dies had risen, even while the golden hue of an autuosnal sun lingered 
in the sky, and its pale, uncertain beams silvered the early dew-drops, 
which the gay and thoughtless girl shook from her verdant beds in her 
rapid movements. But Rose cared little about disturbing dew-drops, or 
indeed any thing else that interfered with the pursuit that occupied her 
for the moment. With the eagerness of sixteen she had pursued a 
young wounded leveret among the silent tombs, as thoughtlessly as if 
she trod only on the sweet wild thyme, or humble daisy; and when she 
had nearly wearied out the object of her anxiety, she saw it take shelter 
under the wornarch of an ancient monument with evident satisfaction, 
convinced that now she could secure her prize if Margaret would only 
come to her assistance. 

“Sister, Sister,” repeated she, eagerly, ‘‘come! if we do not take it 
it will surely become the prey of some weazel or wild cub-fox before 
morning. , 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. : 

“One would think you were pacing to a funeral,” said Rose pettishly. 
“If you will do nothing else stand there at least, and—now [have it!” 
exclaimed she joyously ; “its little heart pants—poor thing! | wonder 
how it got injured!” ; ; 

“Stop,” replied her sister, in a low, agilated voice; “‘ you forget—yet 
how can you forget?—who it is that rests here; who—”’ She placed 
her hand upona plain stone pedestal, but strong and increasing emotion 
prevented her finishing the sentence. — 

“My dear Margaret, forgive me! it is ever thus; I am fated to be 
vour misery. I am sure I never thought—” 





Who would trust to ties | 
Vhat every bour are breaking.” 


Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw iato her very soul; and felt that 

she must have indeed known change and msfortune. Music is dangerous | 
from lips of beauty; but more dangerous trom those of feeling: the union | 
of both was too inuch for Ernest’s philosophy, and be was, it must be | 
confessed, somewhat bewildered during the remainder of the evening. | 
She inspired him not only with interest, Lut admiration; and he expe- | 
rienced more anxiety than he cared to express, when her history was 
truly, though it appeared to bim, coldly communicated by her relative, 
the next day, with the additional intelligence, that her father had been 
seized only that morning with paralysis; and little hopes were entertain- 
ed of hisrecovery! He called constantly at the cottage; but it was not 
until some time after the bereavement which Margaret, above all, la- 
mented, that he saw the being who had more interest for him than ever. 
There are peculiar circumstances, which train our susceptibilities to re- 
ceive impressions; and misfortune either softens or hardens the heart: 
the incapacity of her mother, the volatility of her sister, rendered them 
both unfit companions for the high minded Margaret; and she might 
well be pardoned for anticipating the evening that now invariably 
brought Ernest to the cottage, as the time, when, freed from toil and 
restraint, she would meet the sympathy and tenderness, without which 
a woman’s heart must be indeed sad and unsatisfied; she was not, like 
many other wise and prudent peopte, at all aware of the danger of her | 
position. She had no idea that while seeking to alleviate and dispel her | 
sorrows, by what she termed friendly converse, a deep and lasting sen- 
timent was silently, but surely, implanting itself in her bosom; and 
that time and opportunity were fostering it, either for her happiness or 
misery. ler girlhood had passed without any of what we call the frip- 
pery of love: how she had escaped the contagion of flirtation, heaven 
knows! perhaps it might be attributed to a certain reserve of nanner, 
which served asa beacon to fools and puppies, to warn themoff the rocks 
sands of female intellect, whenever it was their fortune to encounter 
Margaret Sunderland. 

Amongst the wealthy citizens, many had sought ber hand; bnt she 
was not to be courted in a golden shower; and after her father’s failure, 
none remembered the beautiful daughter of the unfortunate merchant; | 
it was therefore not to be wondered at, that she valued him who valued 
her for herself, and herself only; and dreamt the dream that can ad 

} 








dreamt but once 

Many evenings were spent in that full and perfect trustfulness, which | 
pure and virtuous hearts alone experiemece. So certain, indeed, appear- 
ed the prospect of her happiness, that she sometimes doubted its reality; | 
and when a doubt as to the future did arise, it pressed so heavily, upon 
herheart, that, with a gasping eagerness, which excited her own asto- 
nishment, she cast it from her, as a burden too much for herto bear. 


She had known and loved Ernest for some months, when, one morn. | 
ing. their only servant interrupted her little school, by saying, that a gen- | 
tlemen in the parlour wished to speak with her. On entering the room, 
a short dark elderly man returned her graceful salutation, with an un- 
couth effort at ease and self-possession. | 

‘“‘ Miss Sunderland, I presume.” 

She bowed ;—a long pause succeeded, which neither seemed willing | 





| 





“Think now then, Rose, if it be bat fora moment ; think, that only | 


one little year has passed since he was with us; since his voice, so wise, 


and vet so sweet, wasthe music of our cottage; his kindness, the oil | 


1 


and honey of our existence. Though the arrow had entered into his 
sonl, it festered not, for no corruption was there. Whenle was reviled, 


; i ; "6 eral te Is | 
he reviled not again; and though his heart was broken, his last words | 


were, ‘ Lord, thy will, not mine, be done.’ My dear, dear father,” she 


continued, sinking at the same moment upon her kuees, and clasping | 


har hands in devout agony, ‘teach me to be like thee.’’-—‘ Say me, 
rather,” ejaculated the sobbing Rose, whose grief now was as vivid as 
her exultation had been; “ say, teach Rose to be like thee; you are like 
our father; but Tam nothing! anything! Oh, Margaret, can you for- 
viveme! There, I'll let the hare go this moment; I'll do any thing 
you wish; indeed I will.” 


“Po not let it go,” replied Margaret Sunderland, who had quickly | 
i 


recovered her self-possession; ‘It would be ill done to permit any st 
fering near his grave. After a brief pause she rose from her knees, and 
passing her arm through her sister's, left the church-yard in its moon- 
light solitude. 

“The silence was soon broken by the younger, who observed, 

Sister, [ forgot to tell youthat I met Lady Louisa Calcraft this morn 
ing at the Library, and sha took no notice of me.” 

“The ban is upon you, and upon us all, Rose,” replied Margaret turn- 
ing her pale, but beautiful countenance towards her sister. 

“ Woald to God that that were all; that any sacrifice on my part could 
pay the debts of my poor father in his honest, but witd speculations, in- 


to interrupt, and wben Margaret raised her eyes to his, there was some- 
thing—she could hardly tell what, that made her think him the bearer of | 
eviltidings. Yet was the countenance not unpleasantto look upon— 
the expanded and somewhat elevated brew—the round full eye that had 
rather a benign than stera expression, would have betokeneda kind and | 
even gentle being, had not the lower portion of the face boded meanness 
and severity—the mouth was thin and compressed—the chin lean and 
short—the nose leoked asif nature had intended at firstto mould it ae- 
cording to the most approved of Grecian features, but suddenly changed 
her plan, left it stubbed and stunted at the end, arude piece of unfinished 
workmanship, 

“Madam,” he at last commenced, “ yeu are, I believe, acquainted 
with my son.” 

‘ Sir!” 

“My, son, Mr. Earnest Heathwood.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. 

“| have resided many years abroad, but if 
would know me well.” 
The word “ Father” was ever atalisman to poor Margaret, and she 
\ed into his face, as if imploring him to state how he had known 


your father was living he 


7 


! 


| her parent: he evidently did not understand the appeal, and continued | 


enrred. The Calcrafts in Lincoln!—but they are every where. [could | 


ill hawe borne a scornful look from one of them.” 

“They are friends of Ernest Heathwood’s, are they not?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily the obscurity of the night 
preserved from observation mantied the cheeks of Margaret Sunderiand, 
while she replied— 

“Yes, | believe so; but, dear Rose, you might have spared me the men- 
tion of his name.” 


| ter, I—1—” he raised his eyes; and the death-like hue of Margaret's fea- 


“Lamever doing wrong,” murmured poor Rose. as her sister with- | 


drew her arm from within her’s. 

Margaret and Rose Sunderland were the daughters of a ruined mer- 
chant—of one, indeed, who had been a prince yesterday and a beggar 
to-day—of one whose argosies bad gone forth, but returned no more— 


whose name one year would have guaranteed millions—yet who died | 


the next, wanting a shilling. Maurice Sunderland had cheeriully sur- 
rendered all to his creditors, yet that all was insufficient to satisfy any 
thing like the claims made, and justly made, apon him, House, plate, 
jewels, servants, gad all been sacrificed. Nota vestige of their former 
prosperity lingered; and they who had revelled in superfluities, now 


wanted the most common necessaries. A small! jointure alone remained; | 


and in that his wife had only a life interest. 
Mrs. Sunderland was vain, weak, selfish: a woman who knew not what 
it was to grow old gracefully, and w ho haunted youthful pleasures with 





A : id eg: 
a wrinkled brow, a flaxen wig, and a painted cheek; ber mind was in- 


conceivably small. She wept more for the lossef her diamonds and 
Dresden than for her husband's misfortunes. ; 

Pecuniary difliculties were only the commencement of Margaret's 
trials. The family removed to Lincoln, as one or two relatives lived 
there, who could forward the plans Miss Sunderland had formed for 
their support, that of keeping a school, which her foolish mother thought 
very degrading. 

Ata visit to one of the houses of the neighbouring gentry, where 
there was some exquisitely bad singing and playing, Margaret met 
the very Ernest Heathwood, whom Rose so unwittingly ailuded to du- 
ring their evening’s walk. The eldest son of a Baronet, who, with his 
new honours, had changed, it was understood, a mercantile for a some- 
what Aristocratic name, was a likely person to attractthe attention, and 
win the civilities of all within his spere. 

“It is abominable,” whispered her sister, ‘to hear such bad music, 
while you conld give us so much that is good.” A quiet motion of her 
sister’s finger to her lips prevented farther observation; when suddenly 


Ernest Heathwood turned round, and, addressing himself to the fair one, | 


asked if now she would favour them, for he was sure she could. “ Oh, 
yes,” observed one of the Dowagers, ‘of course Miss Sunderland can 
and will; she teaches so well, that she must be a proficient,” Some fee! 
ing of pride, perhaps, for it will linger, despite our better judgment, call- 
ed so exquisite a blush to Margaret’s cheek; and young Heathwood 
gazed on her with such respectful, yet visible admiration, that, w ere she 
not “only a governess, the entire female sex, likely to be married, or 
given in marriage, would have thrown up the game as hopeless; but the 
eldest son of arich baronet would never think of the daughter of a bro- 
ken merchant—and a governess! the thing was quite impossible— 
quite, 

What Ernest Heathwood did think while Margaret commenced that 
sweet ballad of Moore’s ‘All that’s bright must fade,” it is impossible 
to say; but a thrill, amounting to anguish, was felt by every one in the 
room, by the peculiar manner in which she pronounced the following 
tines, 

‘Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 


in a constrained manner, his lips compressed, so as scarcely to permit | 
egress to his words, and his eyes bent on the carpet, unwilling to meet 


her wow fixed and anxious gaze. 


‘“T have every respect for you, Miss Sunderland: and yet I feel it but 
right to mention in time, that a union between you and my son is what | 
{never coutd—never will agree to. The title” (and the new baronet 
drew up his little person w th much dignity,) “1 cannot prevent his | 
having, but a chilling of my money goes not with it, unless he marries 
with my perfect consent; forgive me, young lady, Lesteem your cherac- | 


tures seemed, for the first time, to give him the idea that he spoke to a | 
being endowed with feeling: ‘‘Good God, Miss Sunderland, I was not 
prepared for this—I had hoped matters had not gone so far—I—then | 
you really love Ernest.” 

" “Whether wy sentiments, Sir, may be towards your son,” she re- 
plied, all the proud woman roused within her, ‘‘ I would never entail } 
beggary on him.” 

* Well spoken, ‘faith; and Iam sure, Miss Sunderland, that—kad you | 
—in short you must be aware this is a very delicate subject,—but had | 
you fortune equal to my hopes for Ernest, | would prefer you, upon my | 
soul I would, though {never saw you tll this moment, to any woman in | 
England. Yousee,” he persisted, assuming the tone of low-bred con§- | 
dence, “IT have, as a mercantile man, had many losses, perhaps you | 
know that?”’ he paused for a reply, whieh Margaret could not give. 
* These losses must be repaired, and there is only one way to do so; if 
[ had not the station to support which I have, it would not signify; but 
asa man of title, the truth is, | require, and must have ten or twenty 
thousand pounds within a very little time; there is but one way to ob- 
tain it; you would not—’ (and here the man of rank forgot himself in 
the husband and father,) “you would not, I aim sure, by persisting in 
this love affair, entail ruin upon me and mine. Ernest has two sisters 
and a mother, Miss Sunderland.” 

Margaret’s breath came short and thick, the room reeled round, and, 
as she endeavoured to move to the open window, she must have fallen 
but for the support which Sir Thomas Heathwood afforded her. 

“T will never bring ruin on any one,” she said, at last: ‘ what isit 
you require of me?” 

“To write and reject, fully and entirely, my son’s addresses, and 
never, never, see him more.” 

“This, Sir, cannot do; I will see him once more for the last time, 
this evening. I will practise no deceit, but I will tell him what is ne- 
cessary; there, Sir, you have my word, and may the Almighty ever 
preserve you and yours from the bitter sin of poverty!” 

Well might the old Baronet dread the effects of another interview be- 
tween Margaret and his son, when be himself experienced such a sensa- 
tion of awe and love towards this self-denying girl; yet such was the 
holy truth of her resolve, that he had not power to dispute it, and he left 
the cottage, after various awkward attempts to give utterance to his 
contending feelings. 

The evening of that eventful day was clear and balmy; the flowers | 
of early spring disseminated their fragrance over every little weed and 
blade of grass, till they were all impregnated with a most sweet odour ; 
the few insects which the April sun calls into existence, clung wearily 
to the young tendrils for support, and the oak leaves of the past Autumn 
still rustled beneath the tread of the creeping hedge-hog, or swift-footed 
hare. It was a tranquil hour, and Margaret Sunderland repined at its 
tranquillity. “I could have better parted from him in storm and tem- 
pest, than amid such a scene as this,” she said, as she leaned against the 
guarled trunk of a withered beech-tree for support; the next moment, 
Ernest was at her side. 

‘* And thus, to please the avarice of my father, Margaré t, you cast me 
off for ever; you turn me adrift, you consent to my union with another, 
though you have often said, thai a union unhallowed by affection, was | 
indeed unholy; is this consistency ?” 








“IT came not here to reason, but to part from you; to say, Ernest | 
Heathwood, what I never said before, that so true is my affection for you 
| that I will kneel to my Maker, and fervently and earnestly implore him 





| ther,—maim 


| singular testament, 


to blass you, to bless your bride, (o multiply happiness aud prosperity to 

ycur house, and to increase exceedingly your riches and good aame.” 
Riches!” repeated her lover, (like all lovers,) contemptuously ; 

“with you, I should not need them.” 

_ “But your family; you can save them from the misery of poverty, 

from the plague spot which marks, and blights, and curses, all whom it 


approaches. I should have remembered,” she added with uawonted. 


asperity, “ that it rested upon us, and not have suffered you to be con- 
taminated by its influence.” 

Many were the arguments he used, and the reasons he adopted, to 
shake what he called ber mad resolve: he appealed to her affections, 
but they were too strongly enlisted on the side of duty to heed his argu- 
ments, and after some reproaches on the score of caprice and incon 
sistency, which she bore with more patience than women so cireum- 
stanced generally possesses, he left her under feelings of strong excite-- 
ment and displeasure. He had not given himself time to consider the 
sacrifice she made ; he felt as if she deserted him from a feeling of over- 
strained pride, and bitlerly hinted, (though he knew it to be uutree at 
the time,) that it might be she bad suddenly formed some other attach- 
meut. When she found herself indeed alone, in the dim twilight, at 
their old trysting spot, though while he was present :he had repelled the 
last charge with true womanly contempt; yet she would fain have re- 
called him to reiterate ber blessing, and assure him that though ber re- 
solve was unchangeable, she loved him with a pure and unsullied faith. 
Had he turned on his path, he would have seen ber waving him back: 
and the tears which deluged her pale checks would have told but too truly 
of the suppressed agony she had endured. 

A few days only had elapsed, and she had outwardly recovered her 
tranquillity, though bat ill fitted to go through her daily labours as be- 
fore, when Rose so unexpectedly mentioned his name. When the two 
girls entered the little cottage, it was evident that something was neces- 
sary to dispel Mrs. Sunderland's ill temper. 

“Yes, it’s a pretty littie thing; what loves of eyes it bas, and such 
nice long ears! but really, Margaret, you must not go out and leave me 
at home without asixpence; there was no silver in your purse and the 
post-boy came here, and refused to leave a London letter without the 
money; how impudent these fellows are—so—” 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by saying, that she left ten or twelve 
shillings in her purse. 

* Ay, very true, so you did, but a woman called here with such an as- 
sortment of sweet collars, and it is so seldom I have an opportunity now 
of treating myself to any little article of dress; that I used them, it was 
so cheap, only eleven and sixpence, with so lovely a border of double- 
hem stitch, and the corners worked in the most delicate bunches of fusia 
—here it is!” 

“ And did the letter really go back, mother?” 

“T wish you would aut call me mother ; it isso vulgar! every one says 
mamma, even married women. No, it did not eo back JI sent Mary into 
the little grocer’s to borrow half-a-crown. You need not get so red, 
child: I said you were out,—had my purse,—and would repay it tomor- 
row morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thonght poor Margaret, as she took the 


| letter, and withdrew to her chamber. “I cannot repay it to-morrow ; 


that was the last silver in the house :—I know not where to get ashilling 
till next week.” 


‘ Rose,” said Margaret, a short time after, as the former entered their 


| bed-room, ‘come hither: Sit bere, and look over the communication 


I received this night from London.” 
“What a vulgar looking letler!'—such coarse paper, and such a serib- 
bely-scrabbely hand!’ Whatever the band or paper might be, after she 


| had tairly commenced, she did not again speak until she had finished the 


perusal trom beginning to end, and then, with one loud ery of joy, she 
threw herself into her sister’s arms. ‘‘ Margaret, dear Magearet, to think 
of your teking this so quietly, when I—My dear sister, | shall certainly 
lose my senses, We shall Le rich,—more rich than ever, and you can 
marry Ernest—dear, kind Eraest,—and we can live in London, and 
keep our carriage, and, Ob, Margaret, [ am so happy! let us tell our mo- 

7,—fbeg your pardon; and you shall give up your pupils: 
—dear, beautiful lettee!—let me read it again !” and the second perusal 
threw her into greater raptures than the first. 

“It is better not to mention this to our mother, I think,” said Marga- 
ret, when her sister’s eestacies had in some degree subsided: “ and yet 
she is our parent, and has therefore a right to our confidence, though E 
know she will endeavour to thwart my resolves—yet—” 

“Thwart your resolves!” repeated Rose in astonishment; “why what 






resolves can you have, except to marry Ernest, and be as happy as the 


a: 


day is long 
“[T shall never marry Ernest {eathwood’” replied her sister in a trem- 
bling voice, “though I certainly shull be more happy than I ever anti- 
cipated in this worid.” 
“ Leannot pretend to understand you,” said Rose; ‘but do let me go 
and make mamma acquainted with eur unlooked-for prosperity :” and 


| she accordingly explained that a brother of her father’s, one who had 


ever been on decidedly bad terms with all his relatives, and their family 


| more particularly, had died lately in Calcutta, bequeathing by will » 


very large sum to his eldest niece Margaret, who, in the words of his 
“had never offended him by word or deed, and must 
ever be considered a credit to her sex.” There is no necessity to reca- 


| pitulate the ecstacies and arrangements which succeeded, and in whicls 
| Margaret tuok no part. 
" 5 


The next morning she granted her pupils holiday, and when her mo- 


lther went out, doubtless for the purpose of spreading the account of 


their good fortune, Margaret told her sister that she wished to be alone 
for some time fo arrange her plans. She had been so occupied for 
about two hours, when Rose Sunderland, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, passed the beechen tree where Margaret and her lover had last 
met. 

“Tam sure she will not be angry,—it will be an agreeable surprise, — 
and mamma won't be home for a long time,” said Rose: “I will open 
the pariour door, and—”’ 

“There I shall find her forming plans for future happiness, in which, 
perhaps, L am not included,” interraptad Ernest Heathwood. 

“You are unjust, Sir,” replied her sister, as they entered the cottage ; 
and in another instant Margaret, with a flushed cheek and a burning 
brow had returned the salutation of him she loved. There was more 
coldness in her manner than he deemed necessary, and with the im- 
petuosity of a high and ardent spirit, he asked her * if she attributed his 
visit to interested motives. ‘* No,” she replied, ‘not so; Lhold myself 
incapable of such feelings, and why should I attribute them toyou! I 
tell you now, 4s I told you when last we met, that my constant prayer 
is that God might exceedingly bless you and yours, and save ycu from 
poverty, which, in the world’s eyes, is the perfection of sin.” 

‘But, Margaret” interrupted Rose, as was her wont, “there is no fea 
of poverty now ; and Sir Thomas himself said that with evena moderate 
fortune he should prefer you to all other women.” 

“T have not even a moderate fortune,” replied the noble-miuded girl 
rising from her seat, and at the same time laying her hand ona pile o 
account-books which she had been examining; “you, Mr. Heathwood, 
will understand ine if I say that when I first breathed the air of existence, 
I becanie a partaker of my family’s fortunes as they might be, for good 
or evil.” 

‘“‘ And you shared in both, Margaret, and supported Loth with dignity,” 
said Ernest eagerly. 

“T believe you think so, and [thank you,” she replied, while the 
flush of gratetul feeling passed over her fine features. ** And now bear 
with me tora little, while I explain my future intentions: My poor fa- 
ther’s Junfortunate failure worked misery for many who trusted in him 
with aconfidence which he deserved, and yet betrayed,—I meant not 
that,” she added hastily; “he did not betray;—but the waves, the 
winds, and the misfortunes of ill principles of others, conspired against 
him, and he fell, overwhelmed in his own and others’ ruin. - that 
before had blessed, cursed him they had so fatally trusted, and every 
curse seemed to accumulate sufferings which only I was witness to. To 
the very uttermost,—even the ring tina his finger,—he gave es 
to his creditors: there was no reserve on his part,—all, al! w as sacrifice ; 
Yet, like the daughters of the Horseleech, the cry was still ‘give! give! 
and,” she added, with a trembling voice, ‘at last he di igive—even his 
existence '!—And J, who knew so well the honour of his noble nature, at 


| the very time when his cold corpse lingered in the house, because I 


lacked the means af decent burial, was deemed to receive letters, aad 
hear complaints of his injustice. : 
“Ju the silent hour of night, Iat last knelt by his coffin—decay had 
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beer merciful; it had spared his features to the last—and I could count 


Lieutenant General Sir George ‘Townshend Walker and family have 


and kiss the furrows which disappointment and the scornings of a selfish | arrived in town from Madras, where Sir George has been succeeded as 


world had graven on his brow—but, oh God! how perfectly did I feel 
in that melanchely bour, that his spirit was indeed departed, andthat my 
lips rested on nought but cold and senseless clay; yet I clung with al- 
most childish infatuation to the dwelling it had so sweetly inhabited for 
such a length of years. The hours rolled on, and the grey mist of morn- 
ing found me in the same spot; it was then, as the light mingled with, 
and overcame the departing darkness, that I entered upon a compact 
with the living spirit of my dead father, that as long as I possessed power 
to think or act, l weetd entirely devote ny exertions to the fulfilment 
of those engagements, which his necessities compelled him to leave un- 
satisfied. Lam ashamed to say, I nearly forgot my promise, and though 
a portion of my hard earnings was regularly devoted to the darling 
prospect of winning back for my father his unspotted reputation, yet I 
did form plans of happiness in which his memory had no share. 

Ernest, for this I have suffered—and must suffer more.—I have gone 
over these books, and find, that after devoting the entire of the many, 
many thousands of my own, to the cherished object, only a few hundreds 
will remain at my disposal. This is enough—again, I say, may you be 
happy with your dowered bride, and remember that the one consolation 
—the only one that can support me under this separation is, that I have 
done my duty.” Strange as it may appear, young Heathwood did not 
seem as much distressed at this resolution, as Rose, or, to say the truth, 
as Margaret thought he wou'd have been. No matter how heroic, how 
disinterested the feeling which compels a woman to resign her lover, she 
naturally expects that her lover will evince a proper quantity of despair 
at the circumstance; Ernest. after a pause of a few minutes, during 
which time he seemed more effected by Margaret’s noble-mindedness 
than his own bereavement, entered cordially into her views, and praised 
the sacrifice (if, with ber feelings, so it might be called) with an energy, 
which left no room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure, she pondered these things in her heart; andfpoor 
Rose, who in so little time bad been twice disappointed—in her hopes 
both of a fortune, and a wedding, was reproved with some asperits for 
conducting Ernest Heuthwood under any circumstances to their cottage. 
Tt is needless to add, that her mother’s tears and remonstrances had no 
effect upon Margaret’s purpose; her lawyer received instructions to re- 
mit forthwith to all the creditors of the late Maurice Sunderland, the full 
amount of their demands, with the interest due thereon from the day of 
his failure! 

It required all ber firmness to bear up against her mother’s complain- 
ings; and above all, against the — truth established in her mind, 
that Ernest had ceased to regard her with any thing bordering on affec- 


Commander-in-cbief by Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Robert Wil- 
liam O'Callaghon. 

Colonel Bouchette had the honour of an interview, a few days since, 
with his Majesty, who was graciously pleased (o express his approba- 
tion of the valuable labours of that gentleman in the Canadas, and to 
commend the work upon which he has been so long engaged, and 
which he has just published, fotitled, “The British Dominions in North 
Awmerica.”’— Dee. 10. 

Christopher North has started a new chimera. In his review of 
Sothebey’s Homer in the Blackioed of the present month, he says, ‘In 
religious worship men use poetry ; and we shall all speak it in heaven, 


the unknown tongue. 


The widowed consort of the late Grand Duke Constantine has fallen a 
victim to her grief for the loss of her husband. Her death is thus an- 
nounced in the Imperial Gazette of St. Petersburgh, under the date of 
November 30th :-—* Yesterday, at half-past one o'clock in the morning, 
died, in the ancient palace of Czarskojsselo, after a lopg and painful iil- 
uess, her Highness the Princess Jeanette Antowna Lowiez, widow of,” 
&c. This amiable lady was the only being who con!.! ever tame the 
elder brother of the Czar. She was the only being he loved, or was be- 
loved by, on earth.—Court Journal. 


Bellini lately brought out anew opera, at Naples. Tt is entitled “ Les 
Capulets et les Montaigns ;” and obtained the most brilliant success. 
The Royal Family, and several English persons of distinction, honoured 
the first performance by their presence. 

La Masse de Minuit, always performed in the churches on the eve of 
Christmas-day, is abolished by authority. Ut was one of the most sean- 
dalous scenes ever witnessed, under the mask of religion; and resorted 
to by that description of persons better understood than expressed. The 
Archbishop of Paris has published a circular on this new calamity forced 
on the church. 

Another distinguished veteran of Napoleon's grand army is gone te his 
last home! Gen. Taviel, an artillery officer, who served at the battles 
of Leipzic, Lutzen, Baatzin, and Waterloo, died a few days since, at the 
age of 64 years. 

Madame Malibran, the “sweet songstress,” has just published an 
“Album Lyrique,” comprising’ fourteen romances, chansoncettes, and 
nocturnes, all with music of her own composition. 


The St. Petershurgh Gazette states that there is at present residing at 





ad libitum, rhyine omblank verse.” We conclude this to be a dialect of! 


tion.—Strange! that at the very moment we are endeavouring to re- | Polotski, on the frontiers of Lithuania, a man named Demetrius Gra- 
ress the unavailing passion of the one we love, we secretly—unknow- | bowski, who has attained the age of one hundred and sixty-eight yeurs. 
ingly, it may be—hope for its continuance! Not that Margaret would | This Muscovite Saturn follows the business of a shepherd, with his two 


have ever swerved from her noble purpose, but she could not support the | 
idea, that she was no longer thought of. And he had left her too, with- 
out the sort of farewell she felt she had deserved. | 

All “business affairs” were arranged according to her desire: but she | 
was fast sinking under the outward tranquillity which, under such cir- | 
cumstances, is more fatal than exertion. 
amidst the flowers which Rose loved to cultivate, when the unusual | 
sound of carriage-wheels roused her attention, and with no ordinary | 
emotion she saw Sir Thomas and Ernest Heathwood enter the wicket- | 
gate and take the path leading to the cottage. 

“T told you, Miss Sunderland,” commenced the old gentleman, with 
more agitation, but less embarrasjment than he had shown at their for- 
mer interview, ‘that [had need of twenty thousand pounds to support 
my credit, and save my family from distress. I told you, that I wished | 
my son to marryalady possessed of that sum, and I now come to | 
ciaim youas his bride.” 

“Sir! is 

“ Yes, Madam, I was your father’s largest creditor; and though [ had 
no fraud, nothing dishonourable to allege against him, yet I did not, 1 
confess it, like the idea of my son's being united to his daughter. He 
was always speculative and imaginative, and I feared that you might be 
the same. 








Listlessly she wandered |; 


The sum you have so nobly repaid me, [ looked upon as | pell.—* The design of this work is a happy one. 


sons, the eldest of whom is one huadred and twenty-one years old, and 
the other ninety-seven. They ave all three much respected in te pro- 
vince in which they live, and they are acknowledged to be the most an- 
cient fainily in Russia. <—- 
The Duchess de Belluno died in Paris, on the 16th Dee. | @e¢ oo 


The Duke de Rovigo has left Paris for Marseilles, for the purpose of 
embarking for Algiers, of which place he has been appointed Governor. 

New Muswal Instrument.—At the last week's sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, M Cagnard Latour read a paper on the subject of 
a new musical instrument of his own invention, which he calls the Syren. 
It is a sort of flute, in which the sonorous vibrations are produced by the 
action of a current of water, as in the common flute by a current 
of air. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower's tragedy, Catherine of Cleres, will be 
produced early the ensuing year. 

Mr. C. Elliston has transferred his interest in the Surrey Theatre to | 
Mr. Osbaldiston, for the sum of three thousand guineas. 

Historical Ballads aud Songs.—Part 1.; from the History of England. | 
The Poetry by J. R. Planche;the music by Henry R. Bishop. 8. Chap- 
The striking events in | 


, { » . | our early history are illustrated by music, and, fo > mo ry rery | 
Jost, and you must therefore suffer me to consider it a marriage portion ; | y ** ; y Me for the wast part, gee A 


it has saved me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my sgn’s happiness.” 

“ Flow is this?”’ exclaimed Margaret, fearful of trusting the evidence | 
of her own senses, ‘“ [ cannot understand—the name — —” 

“ Our original name was Simmous,” explained Ernest eagerly, “ but 
knowing all the circumstances—I never told you—I knew how my fa- 
ther would feel at your disinterested conduct; and now that your trials 
are paseed, you will, I trust, no longer doubt me.” 

“Who said I doubted?” inquired Margaret. 

“Even the pretty Rose, and here she comes to answer for her 
apostacy.” : . ; 

Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the laughing girl, “it was only last 
evening that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out of your way ever since, 
lest I should discover my own secret. Without my frivolity, and the 
thoughtlessness of another, who for all that, is dear to ns both, Mav- 
garet’s virtues would never have shone with as dazzling yet steady a 


Vight.” | 


“ True, Rose, spoken like an angel; I never thought you wise before; | 
it is to be hoped that when your sister changes her name, her mantle 
may descend upon me said Ernest. | 
“think she had &-tter share it with you; and I only hope that Mar- 
garet——She may want it for herself,” she continued, archly; * who | 
knows but the most bitter trials of Margaret Sunderland may come after | 


marriage 7” 








Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, for he had not heard it; | Westminster. 


his sense, his thought, his heart, were fixed only upon her, who had | 


thrown so bright and cheering a lustre over that truth, unusually so dark | about to be established at Durham, the annual donation of one thousand | 
even inits grandeur. ‘The good things which belong to prosperity are | pounds, and a house for one of the Professors, in addition to the sum of 
to be wished, but the good things that belong to adversity are to be | one thousand pounds towards the first expenses. 


admired." 





 Sunumarey. 


The King.—His Majsty has commenced the Christmas Royal festivi - 
ties at Brighton, and, without any regard to party. The Duke of De- 
vonshire and Lord Burghersh, together with very large assemblages of 

rsons of rank, have been included in the invitations to dinner at the 
Pavilion during the week. Politics form no part of the conversation at 
the Palace. 

The Hon. William Temple, the brother of Lord Palmerston, will, 
it is said, be appointed ina short time toreplace Sir Charles Bagot, the 

resent Ambassador from our Court at the Hague, with the King of 
folland. Mr. Temple has filled several Diplomatic Offices at different 
Courts. 


Lady Thorold, since the lamented decease of her husband, Sir John 
Hayford Thorold, has resided at Syston Park, in the strictest seclusion. 
Sir John just lived to complete the library, esteemed the most noble one 
in the kingdom, at an expence exceeding £40,000. It is decorated with 
a profusion of bronze figures, vases, and candelabra, which were exe- 
cuted by the Baronet himself, who ranked high as an amateur artist. 

London, at this season of the year, though not gay, is very sociable. 
and people meet as they do abroad—sans facon, visit of an evening; 
and there are constant promenades, in parties, riding and driving to the | 
Zooligical Gardens, and the new Spa, &c.; and in the evening—or to 
® scrambling dinner,—-the same society meet and go to the theatres, or 
meet at one of the several houses that are open.—Lords Dudley, Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston, Holland, Mr. M. A. Taylor, Lord Tankerville, 
Col. and Lady Laura Meyrick, the Chancellor, the Countess of Glen- 
gall, Lady Sandwich, Mr. Damer Dawson, and the Master of the Rolls, 
give constan’ dinners, often three or four a week, and several others, 
whom now we cannot recollect; so that the system becomes like a large 
bouse in tke country, where people go their own way of a merning, and 
meet at dinner. 

The Earl of Harrowby, Lord Wharncliffe, and the Maryness of Chan- 
dos, had a meeting with Earl Grey, this afternoon, at the Treasury. 

The Lord Chancellor subsequently joined their Lordships, who were 
occupied together a considerable time.— Dee. 17. 


Despatches were sent off from the Golonial Office, this evening, for 
Lord Ayimer, the Governor of Lower Canada; Sir John Colborne, the 


Lieutanant-Governor, of Upper Canada; and the Governor of the West 
Tedia Islands.— Dec. 


beautiful music. The events recorded in the verse and the music are | 
congenial, and in hearing some of the strains, one seems thrown back | 
again on the olden (ime, among baronial castles and chivalrous knights, | 
and deeds of ‘high emprize.’”’ ; 

His Majesty has given permission to the Marquess of Westminster to. 
bear the arms of the City of Westminster, quarterly in the first quarter | 
with those of Grosvenor. 

Major-General the Hon. Sir Frederick Cavendish, and Lady Ewily ! 
Ponsonby, will shortly leave town on their return to Malta. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's visit to the King, at Brighton, and 
the repeated interviews of bis Grace with Earl Grey, relate to an exters 
sion of the episcopal establishment in India, and an increase in the num- 
ber of Bishops,—mortality in that class, in our Indian Empire, having 
of late years become quite alarming. 

Some of the Conferences recently held in town by the Ministers of 
the Five Powers, were on the subject of Greece. Sir Frederick Adam, 
the Governor of the Ionian Isles, was in attendance at the Foreign 
Office, and in communication with Lord Palmerston. 7 

The Commissioners of Woodsand Forests have given the open piece 
of ground opposite Westminster Abbey, for the purpose of erecting a 
new Westminster Hospital, instead of the one in James-street; the first 
stone of which is to be laid early in February, by the Margess of 





The Lord Bishop of Durham intends presenting to the University, 


| His Majesty has been pleased to approve of Mr. H. Castellain, as 
| Consal in London, for the King of the Belgians, and Mr. Alexander 


| Thomsom, as Consul at Glasgow, for the United States of America. 

\ Riot at Aberdeen.—On the 16th of December the Anatomical Theatre 

| in St. Andrew’s street, was attacked and destroyed bythe mob, who 
had long regarded it with asuspicious eye. A dead body was dug up 

| by a dog on the morning of that day, in the rear of the premises, and 

| 20,000 people are said to have assembled in consequence. The build- 
ing was set on fire in every direction, and completely consumed. One 
of the surgeons narrowly escaped with his life. 

‘The emperor Nicholas has granted a free and entire amnesty and per- 
mission to return to their country, to all inferior officers and soldiers of 
the corps of the Polish generals, Gie'gad, Rohland, Chilapowski and 
Rybinski, who have sought refuge in the Prussian territory. 


/ meeting of the creditors of Remington, Stephenson & Co. (Row- 


land Stephenson) took place Dec. 23d, in Basinghall-street, London.— 
Additional debts were proved to rather above 2.0001. The total amount 
of claims as yet is 490,7291. A further dividend of two pence in the | 
pound was declared. The amount of previous dividends is 9s. Gd. in 
the pound. . 

It is said that the marriage contract between King Leopold and the | 
second daughter of the Queen of France has been actually signed. 


Lord Brougham is no longer a regular contributor of the Edinburgh | 
Review, but be is known to have sent articles to the daily papers in fa. | 
vor of Reform, taking care, however, to have them copied by another | 
hand betore they were sent.—Court Journal. 


_ The Earl of Dundonald (late Lord Cochrane) has purchased from 
Nugee, the opulent tailor, Hanover Lodge, in the Regent's P 
opposite the Pavilion of the Marquess of Hertford. 


An allliance is about to take place between Lord Adolphus Fitzela- 
rence and Lady Georgiana Paget. Lord Anglesea’s orly unmarried 
daughter, by his first marriage. 

Sir Carnaby Haggarston, Bart., who was for many yearsa distinguished 
member of the haut ton, expired on Saturday last, at Haggerston, in the | 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 
; Lord Francis Leveson Gower has, we learn, written another play, be- 
sides the tragic draina called “ Catherine of Cleves,” (the representation 


of which awaits the recovery of Mr. Charles Kemble.) The other new 
tragedy will not be ucted during the present season. 
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We understand that Mr. Hume has signified his intention ot moving 
for the repeal of all the taxes on Newspape:s, in the event of some ex- \ 
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tensive measure not being prepared by the Cabinet. Pre 
intended motion, he bas moved for, and obtained, an order for Ande a 
shewing the circulation of all the newspapers for several years past, 
Death of Mr. Lockhart’s Son.—John Hugh Lockhart, eldest son of ) 
G. Lockhart, Fsq., died on the 15th inst., at his father’s residence in 
Sussex-piace, Regent's Park. He wasin hiseleventh year, having been 
born early in 1521. Forsome years he suffered severely from ill-health - 
so much so that his death had been long espectgd. He gave great pro- 
mise of talent, and was of a most studious and amiable disposition, 
His name is connected with our literature as being the little felloy— 
Hugh Little John, as bis grandfather playfully called hin—to whom Sir 
Walter Scott addressed his “Tales of a Grandfather ;” in the frontis. 
piece of which, the boy was drawn seated on the ground. 


Mrs. Eleanor Cooper, of Smethwick, bas presented the manificent do. 
nation of one thousand pounds to the Birmingham Hospital. 

It is the intention of Government to erect barracks sufficiently large 
to contain two battalions of Guards and a train of Artillery, in the Bird. 
cage-walk. St. James’s-park, which will extend from James-stroet to the 
Recruit-house. 


Such is the celestial magic of the ** Robert le Diable,” that the doors of 
the Opera are absolutely barricated to prevent the rushing pressure of 
the crowd. At the last performance, however, these barricades were 
stormed by the harmonious throng. 


EARL GREY'S VISION! 

For some time past there has been a ridiculous rumour cerrent, that 
Earl Grey was haunted by a spectre, and that his health had materially 
suffered by the anxiety of mind which it occasioned. We should have 
treated this ramour with contempt, if it had not got into good circles; 
but such being the cose, we have made inquiry, and the following state- 
ment, to which we attach credit, on account of the quarter from which 
we received if, but the entire authenticity and correctness of which we 
cannot guarantee, has been handed tous. It is stated to us that, several 
years ago, when Earl Grey was at his seat in the country, he was, after 
ahard day's study, suddenly struck, on raising his eyes from his book, 
with the vision of a head. At first his Lordship conceived that this was 
the shadow of some bust, and he examined carefully the situation of all 
the busts in the library, in order to ascertain whether this was the fact. 
He found, therefore, that it wats a mere illusion, and treated it, as every 
wise man would do, asa cerebral affection, arising from a disordered 
state of the stumach, brought on by a too sedantary life. 

For some time afterwards, the Noble Earl is said to have heen occa- 
sionally subject to the same vision; but as his health improved, the illu- 
Latterly, however, the cares of ofiice are stated to have 
deranged his health, and to bave brought ona frequent recurrence of 
this cerebral affection, which is only to be regretted as the proof of ill 
health. The story of Lord Grey's giving way to nelencholy about it, is 
exquisitely shoud, for the complaint is one to which many sedaniry 
men of strong powers of imagination are oecasionally subject, although 
it is rare in this country, compared with Holland, where it is attributable 
to the lowness of the soil. We have heard that an eminent physician 
attributes the vision to an optical defect; but it is easily to be accounted 
for, asthe result of indigestion, and depends for removal upon the 
cure of that complaint. Jt is a curious tact, that, many years ago, Earl 
Grey was speaking in the House of Lords, when an eminent foreign 
phrenologist who was present, struck with the formation of bis Lord- 
ship's head, exclaimed, ‘“‘ That man sees visions!" This gentleman was 
the friend and disciple of Dr. Gall; and it may be mentioned, that Dr. 
Gall himself, who wasaman of great powers of mind, laboured, fora 
long period, under a similar cerebral affection to that which is said— 
with what degree of truth, we repeat, we do not know—to afflict Earl 
Grey. 


sion went off. 


The grand theatre of Vienna, which was some time ago announced 
to be disposed of by lottery, has been won by a baker residing at Nyoa, 
near Geneva. The value of the property is considerable. 

Paganini.—We see it stated in a letter from Brighton, inserted in the 
Courier, that Signor Paganini has refused an offer of a 1000 guineas trom 
the manager of the Liverpool theatre for six nights, and that he demand 
ed £19,000 to play for fifteen nights at the Vaushal!l Gardensduring the 
last season. We understand that this is strictly true, and that an inti- 
wate friend of M. Laporte was, in both instances, the medinm of com- 
munication with Paganini. 

—<—— 
THE RIOTS AT BRISTOL. 

Whenever and however the armed force of the country may be 
actively employed, it is our special province to record the nature and 
results of their service. The recent Riots at Bristol, contemptible in 
their origin, but formidable in their unchecked growth, having been 
finally put down by mititary force, it behoves us to describe the 
proceedings of the troops employed, and the circumstances which 
called them into action. We shall speak upon the testimony of 


eye-witnesses, confining ourselves to facts, and discarding ther par- 


tizanship, save the advocacy of truth and duty, whether public or 
professional. 


PLAN OF THE CITY OF BRISTOL 


And the most important places mentioned in the Narrative. 






A Bridge to Bath. 
B Council House. 
C 
D 


I Excise Office. 


P Infirmary. 
J Custom House 


Q Redclifle Church. 


> Guildhall: K Mansion House. KR Merchant's Hall. 
D a and I.. College Green. S Drawbridge. 
arkel. 


M Cathedral. e's 

N Bishop’s Palace. 

O. St. Peter's Uos- 
- pital. 


Stone Bridge. 

U Bridge High-Street. 
V Bridge Prince’s- 
street. 


* Bride well. 
Gloucester Prison. 
G New Gaol. 
H Queen’s Square. 
The session of gaol delivery, having arrived, the Recorder of Bristol, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, proceeded to that city, with the full conearrence 
of his Majesty’s Government, to discharge his important and impera- 
tive duties. We need not describe the political opinions of Sir Charles 
Wethereil, nor point out to unpreiudiced persons, how distinct, under @ 
constitution like the British, are the views of the senator in debate, and 
the decisions of the judge upon the judgment seat. The Recorder of 
Bristolattempted to fulfil, though, it appears, st the hazard of bis life, a 
public duty, to have shrunk from which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, would have exposed him, and with justice, to charges which no 
public fanctionary or man of spirit would deliberately incur. His ad- 
vent, however, was made a pretext for outrages of the most wanton and 
atrocious character. It isa lamentable omen of degenerate feeling in a 
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when a manly independence of opinion and bearing 
dividuals to personal violence, or even martyrdom : while the 
pasest sycophancy and abuegation of principle are recognized as legili- 
mate claims to the honours.of a rank oh > 
The arrival of Sir Charies Wetherel! at ri*4l, on Saturday the 
enh October, was the signal forriot end pillage. Scenes ensued, and 
comtinued for three days, whieh will remain infamously memorable as 
regards the city of Bristol, its magistrates, and inbabitants; while the 
part performed by the handfal of troops employed on this deplorable 
occasion, gives the army an additional title to the confidence, and grati- 
the country. ; 

ee ine of Brisvol is one of the most defensible in the kingdom, being 
intersected and in parts almost insulated by a deep and muddy river, 
crossed by several draw-bridges, while the ground gradually rises from 
the right, or northern channel, with open spaces on the most central 
and commanding points. These last named localities, though offering 
little obstruction to the operations of cavalry, were, by some unaccounta- 
ble infatuation, suffered to remain for three days the principal scenes of 
riot and destruction. ‘The troops present in the vicinity of Bristol on 
the 29th of October, were a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by Capt Gage, and Capt Warrington’s troop of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards. ‘The superior command devolved on Lieut.-Colonel Brereton, 
Inspecting Field-Olficer of the district, as senior officer on the spot. 
The force preparedto meet a danger, of which early and sufficient no- 
tice had been given, by the local authorities, was numerically inadequate 
to the occasion; yet did the small band in question prove fully — to 
the emergency, although paralysed for a time by causes independent of 
their awn efficiency and spirit. From the beginning to the end of these 
riots, there was nota single moment at which the dragoons, \ hile suf- 
fered to retain their ground, were not both fit and ready to 
act, if directed to doso, with prompt and decisive effect. [tis evident 
from the result, thata moderate display of vigour and decision in the 
first instance, might have arrested the progress of these destructive and 
disgraceful riots—nor is there any inference more clearly established by 
experience than that the ‘soothing system” but adds fuel to the course 
of lawless outrage, The most painful, invidious, and difficult position 
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| tion,—“ Thanks, thanks, brave fellows; you are come to save us trom 
pillage and death.” Many ladies and gentlemen rushed from them 
houses to the street, to welcome their deliverers, as they styted the go%- 
i diers. The veterans present had never witnessed a scene of more em 
n r | travagant joy, even when they tought as the liberators of oppressed nae 
The magistrates further stated, that the city was under the complete | tions, aniidst the horrors of actual and foreign war. It was a sceme 
dominion of the mob, and thatthey retained no authority whatever. | Which no soldier present will readily forget, and the memory of whiek 
Major Beckwith then urged that one or more magistrates should ac- | will serve as an incentive to the faithful and manly discharge of bis com- 
Coutpany him on horseback, and pledged himself speedily torestore order. | stitutional duties. 

his proposition they all repeatedly refused, upon the plea that it would Shortly after, Colonel Brereton made his appearance, and direeteé 
make them unpopular, and expose their property to destruction! 'Thus| Colonel Love to march to Queen-square, where he would join and give 
left to himself, Major Beckwith demanded and received a written au-| him orders; whieh, however, be failed to do. Having waited aa howr, 
thority to take whatever measure he might judge necessary for the re.| and feeling for the fatigued state of his men, who had now heen fox 
storation of order. ‘The Magistrates added, that the Riot Act had been | fourteen hours in movement, Colonel Love at length proceeded to the 
repeatedly read. Major Beckwith and the Adjutant then proceeded to | Council-chamber. Tere he found the Mayer, and having expressed? his 


nn rr 


at the Counci!-honse afseven o'clock, A. 
with's ingaicias, the Mayur and Magistrates could only inform him that 
the squadron of his regunent had been sent out of the town—but they 
knew not where: that it was ordered to return, but they knew not when 
--und referred him to colonel Brereton. 


_ Iwreply to Major Beck- 





inspect the state of the city, and ascertain if auy obstacles had been pre- 
pared to impede the troops. In Queen-square they found a party of 
the 3rd Drageon Guards; and shortly after Colonel Brereton came 
up. Much trifieg on the part of the latter followed—the details of 
which we withhold, as we do many other particulars not necessary 
joa purpose, and of which cognizance will doubtless be taken ¢lse- 
where. 

On the arrival of the squadron from Keynsham, Major Beckwith as- 


resolutionto keep his men together, and not scatter them in billets, he 
received permission to place them where he liked. Old soldiers, ix 
these cases, are not difficult: so the gallant Colonel contented himself 
with patting half of bis men into the ball-rcom of the White Lien, and 
lodging the remainder in the Guildhail. The city, during the night, re- 
mained quiet; but the trepidation of the Magistrates was not allayed. - 
The Mayor, though hedged by a large posse of the tardy Leroes of the 
“Union,” stitl begged « small guard of * Regulars,” probably asa coum- 


| 





summed the command. It was dismounted and placed in the yard of | ter-guard to his “ conservative” defenders. ‘The 11th were also employ- 
Fishee’s livery-stables; where it had scarcely remained a quarter of an | ed in penetrating the haunts of the rioters, which the constalles, with- 
hour, when it was reported to Major Beckwith, that the mob was plun- | out their escort, dared not approach. The desperadoes fled, like sheep, 
dering the Bishop’s Palace. ‘The squadron was instantly ordered to | before the smallest patroles of soldiers, who searched the houses and 


mount, and, in its progress towards the remains of the palace, was fu- | 
riously assailed with bottles, stones, and other missiles. The order to | 
disperse the mob in that part of the town was immediately given, and | 
as promptly executed. Scarcely was this accomplished, when, bearing | 
that the rioters were still plundering in Queen-square, and about to set 
fire to other houses, Major Beckwith proceeded thither with his squad- 
ron at a rapid pace, and finding the mob in the act of pillage, and being 
again attacked with the same missiles, the order to disperse them was 
repeated, and as completely effected as upon the previous occasion.¥The 





in which an officer can be placed, is that which involves duties similar 
to those imposed on the troops at Bristol. Here, however, his path was 
pointed out by the law itself, whose sword was put into his hands. ‘The 
first duty of an officer is certainly the care of the soldiers committed to 
his charge—a duty which by no means embraces a tender regard for the 
yassions and persons of rebels and robbers, seeking to destroy or disable 


hose very soldiers---the former outraging the laws, the latter apholding | 


them. How then are we to estimate the judgment, the patriotism, or 


squadron then proceeded along the quays and principal streets, dis- 
persing every lawless assemblage it met with. These vigorous measures 
quickly restored tranquillity tu the city, and saved it from ruin. During 
these operations the conduct of the 4th was admirable—and Major 
Beckwith, on reperting his proceedings to the Magistrates, received 
‘their unanimous approbation. 

Earlier on Monday morning the troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, | 
| directeé by Major Mackworth, in the presence of Colonel Brereton, | 





dragged out meng ruffians, dead-drunk, and loaded with plunder. See 
resolute and efficient were the Unionists and constables, that fifly ef 
them were actually afraid to conduct ten of these wretches to the gaot, 
until Colone! Love sent half-a-dozeu of his men to Guard the “ Conser- 
vative Guards!” So itis in every similar crisis. "The energies of tied 
and trained manhood are helplessly acknowledged and effectuaily aj 
pealed to by the braggart and the bully—mice, in the preseuce of dan- 
ger—lions, in its absence; suppliants to day—revilers to-morrow, 

On Thursday Colonel Love, with his companions, embarked for Sout 
Wales, whither he was summoned by the apprehensions of riots at Mer 
thyr Tydvil. Thither many of the villians from Bristel, and others-oé 
the same stamp, bat more decent appearance, from Birmingham, had 
repaired, to excite the inflammable population of that ucighbourhood 
to repeat the scenes of Bristul—a calamity which was only prevented 
by the judicions disposition of the troops, and tbe activity aud deter- 
mination of the Magistrates. The contagion did, however, extend te 
Bath, Worcester, Coventry, and some other places; but by prompt and 


rit de corps of an officer, who, justified at all points, even onthe score | had charged and dispersed the mob in Queen Square. A soldier of this | resolute measures on the part of the Authorities and respectable inhaba 


of humanity, in acting with energy, and appealedto by every motive | smal! party, which behaved with great spirit whcn Ict loose, was wounded | tants, the march of anarchy was, for the time, arrested 


most eogent with a manly mind, yet chooses to decline the coercion of 
outlaws, whom to attack was to defeat, tu spare but to encourage ; who 
turns the tables upon his own men, summoned to protect an assaulted 
city; and who, by this act and others equally considerate, virtually 
incapacitates the troops from effecting the sole object of their pre- 


sence, and renders them the butt of savage triumph and murderous | 


ferocity! 

If we combine the excesses on the one side, and the deficiencies on 
the other, which marked this audacious tumult, it would be difficult to 
find its parallel in history. 
the present crisis. It has developed the actual views aad dispositions of 
the populace, whois liberal sycophants style “'The People.” [thas dis- 
played in their natura! cetours the debasing selfishness, the sheer pol- 
troonery of those who, affecting the language of the patriot, bul shrink 
ing from the duties of the citizen, coolly contemplate the progress of 
pillage and con Tagration, till the destroyer knocks at their own doors — 
who spurn the contamination ofa judge, recusant of their political creed, 
but crouch with a servile fear beneath the brand and the bludgeon of ex- 


carcerated felons—who cry aloud and lament them at the decay of in- | 


dependence and the growth of slavery—yet prostrate themselves, 
their families, and their possessions, at the “rst summons, before the fiend 
of Anarchy! 
the army, by which the peace of the country is actually preserved ; 
bas dissolved by the practical test of experience, that most mischievous 
of bugheara, the physical-force delusion; teaching, by facts, the 


utter futility of the demagogue's doctrine, aad proving to demonstra- | 
troops. | 
J 


tion the immeasurable superiority and devoted spirit of the 
Woe to the traitors who would still doubt their toyalty and brave their 
power! 

The immediate origin of these riotsis wellknown: the military de- 
tails which follow are derived from unquestionable sources. Instating 


facts, we are compelled, in justice to the troops, to draw inferences, | 


which, whether favourable or not to the commander, are clear and not | 
to be evaded. It is far, however, from our purpose toprejudice the case 
of Colonel Brereton—now submitted to a Court of Enquiry; while, on 


the other hand, our information, and it is accurate, allows us no grounds | 
for acquitting him of the mismanagement of the troops placed under his | 


orders. With his private motives or opinions we have no concern. 


In order, however, to deal even-handed justice as far as our present | 
means permit, as wellas to embrace the whole subject, we shall give the | 
narrative of Major Mackworth, which in some points is favourable to | 


Colonel Brereton, togecher with the statement addressed by the 
Mayor of Bristol to Lord Hill, whichis throughout criminatory of that 
officer. 


On Saturday the 29th, when the riots were considered serious, a | 
squadron of the 14th had been the greatest part of the day in the New | his exampye. 
arket, where Colonel Brereton, at five o'clock in the evening, came | Mackworth to charge, “ and charge home,” as they did on the Monday 


to them, and having desired one troop to go to their quartersjio feed, | 
he directed the other, commanded by Capt. Gage, and atroop of the | 
3d Dragoon Guards, to follow him to Queen-square, where on their | 
arrival they found a large mob assembled and attacking the Mansion- | 
house, the whole of the windowsof which they had broken. Some of 

the rabble addressed the Colonel, but what they said was not heard; | 
the Colonel then took off his hat and cheered, as also, from a sense of | 
military etiquette, did the officer in command of the 3d and some of the | 
men; but which condescending example was not followed by the 14th. 

Upon Capt. Gage applying to Colonel Brereton for orders, le was told 

to move his men about, and by kind words endeavour to disperse the | 
rioters, but without drawing swords! This recommendation had refer- | 
ence to anunlawful assemblage, actually engaged in the destruction of | 
property and an attempt onthe lives of the public authorities. During | 
this manceuvre the Colonel frequently talked to the mob and cheered with | 
them! The outrages and violence of the rioters encreasing from impu- | 
nity, about eleven o’clock the Colonel ordered Capt. Gage to clear the 
streets, but not to hurt the people! 

From that time, until ten o'clock on Sunday morning, the streets 
were patrolled dy only afew detached parties, which were then called | 
in,and the whole troop was ordered to Queen square. On their ar- 
rivalthe mob commenced hooting and pelting the 14th, calling out to | 
Colonel Brereton to send away the bloody blues, as they termed the 14th. 


The Colonel, with the same deference to the desiresof the sovereign 
people which he had so strongly evinced from the commencement, de- 
sired the officers of the 14th to retire to their billets, but the attempt to 
obdey only encouraged the insolence of the mob, who attacked and 
pressed on with such audacity that the troop were obliged to charge in 
their own defence, and ultimately to use their pistols to prevent being 
torn from their horses. Upon arriving at their billets, Colonel Brereton 
ordered Capt. Gage to march the whole squadron out of the city, as the 
mob had sworn to come down and murder every man:—(Did it follow 
that they could? )—but as the officer did not hurry himself in going, the 
order was repeated with great impatience, and upon being asked by the 
officer where he was to go, the answer was where you please—only get 
awayas fast as youcan. The squadron then marched to Keynsham, 
five miles distant, leaving the town and the lives and property of the in- 
habitants at the mercy of an infuriated mob. 

On Monday morning, fortunately for the devoted city, Major Mack- 
worth, who bad exerted himself very zealously upon this occasion, rode 
with all speed to Keynsham. and ordered back the squadron of the 14th. 
about eight o’clock they returned, accordingly, to Queen square, and 
= remaining there for some time, they were ordered to their billets to 
eed. 

A requisition from the Mayor of Bristol for an additional force of 
the 14th Dragoons having reached Gloucester at two o'clock on the 
morning of Monday the 3list October, Capt. Congreve’s troop was 
ordered to march immediately to Bristol, whither Major Beckwith, 


It furnishes, however, a pregnant lesson at | 


by a gun-shot discharged by the rioters. 
| The 14th having been again placed in Fisher’s Livery-yard, patroles 
| were detached in every direction to scour the vicinity of the city. One 
| of these, having returned about three o’clock, reported that the rabble 
driven from the town by the cavalry, were robbing the people and plun- 
dering the houses on the Bath road. The men were immediately moun- 
| ted, aad Capt. Congrieve’s troop, which had now arrived, having been 
| left, with the troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, dismounted on the 
| Bridge, the remaining squadron proceeded at a quick pace on the Bath 





| road. It came up with the Rioters about four miles from Bristol, in- 
| stantly dispersed them—captaring some, w ho were lodged in the Coun- 
,cil-house. By this movement tranquillity was restored to the neighbour- 
| hood, as it had previously, by similar means, been secured to the city ; | 
which, it will be seen, is, and avows itself to be, under the deepest oii. 
gations to the 14th and their active and intelligent commander. 
During the last named service, Colonel Brereton came up with the | 
troops upon the Bath road, and while returning to Bristol issued his first | 
order to their Cosamanding Officer. That order was, under all the cir- | 
cumstances, nota liltle remarkable—But we shall leave it, with other 
singularities, to the impartial judgement of his peers 
In the course of these Riots, the 3ed Dragoon Guards, though from | 


Finally, it has taught, in legible characters, the value of | their small numbers, not so prominently employed asthe 14th, and, to! of the troo 
and | a certain extent, paralysed by the inexplicable supineness of the Senior | bourhood. 


| Ollicer, to Whom it was natural that they should look for an example, | 
‘conducted themselves with steadiness and obedience to orders. 
jor Mackworth, who had the best opportunities of observing thei: 
conduet, speaks of it in high, and, we doubt not, deserved terms. It is 
jto the unusual cause abovementioned that this troop, with Colonel | 
Brereton al itshead, was made to stand by for hours close to the Man- 
sion-house, and look on while it was plundered and fired, without offer- 
ing effectual hindrance to the insurgents, of whom, on the contrary, 
they were placed in the disgraceful predicament of appearing the allies! 
It was the same perverse influence which degraded them into an appa- | 
rent partnership of purpose with the felon-assailants of the Gaol, and | 
\the incendiaries of the Bishop's Palace, paralysing the public services, | 
and prostituting the presence of a gallant troop of British Drageons, at | 
amoment so critical to life and property. 

Even the degrading imputation attempted to be fixed upon these 
brave men by the enemies of order, namely, of having voluntarily 
cheered in concert with a mob of Incendiaries and Felons, owed its 
origin, in fact, toa mistaken sense of: discipline, a quality which has 
hitherto so eminently characterized the 3d Dragoon Guards; the oflicer 
on the right of the troop, on entering Queen’s-square, thought it proper 
to cheer when the officer in command gave the signal, and the men 
merely obeyed the implied command of their own officer in following 
The very inaction of the 3rd, until directed by Major 


‘ 
‘ 


morning, may rather be taken as a tes 
want of zeal. 

During these occurrences the Magistrates appeared completely inti- 
midated and bewildered; seeking rather to abdicate than to exercise 
their responsible authority. It isan unquestionable fact, that while any 
thing remained to be done, not the slightest assistance was rendered to 
the troops, either by the Magistracy, the Inhabitants, or the gentry of 
the “ Political Union.” The impudence and hypocrisy of these Asso- 
ciations, at length denounced by authority, were ludicrously manifested 
upon this occasion. One Herapath, aping the airs of an Attwood, be | 
took himself to the issuing of manifestoes and the concoction of proto- 
cols, fur the due distraction of affairs—but not a patriot of the “ Union” 
aided, or offered (o aid by word or deed, in the restoration of order, till 
the troops had obtained the complete mastery, and placed the result 
beyond all doubt. Then, indeed, an offer of assistance was made, and 
treated asit deserved. The “ Unionists’’ were planted amidst the smok- 
ing ruin of Queen-square, to guard the sacred fire, and light their pipes 
upon the embers of Radical Reform. The cessation of danger was also 
the signal for the reappearance of the Special Constables, who, armed 
with white favours, suddenly swarmed in the streets, like butterflies efter | 
a shower. 

Notan infantry soldier had hitherto been present—but a party wasin 
full march from Cardiff for Bristol by anjJearly hour on Monday morn. | 
ing. At six o’clock, a.m. on that day, Lieut.-Colonel Love, command. | 
ing the Reserve Companies of the 1Jth Regiment at Cardiff, received a 
dispatch from the Mayor of Bristol, requesting the aid of the troops 
under his orders; but though pressing for immediate assistance, no | 
meens of accelerated conveyance were promptly furnished, while steam- | 
boats, at the command of the Magistrates, abounded in the river of | 
Bristo!; as the troops landed at that place, a steamer was only then} 
starting to convey them from Cardiff. Co! .nel Love, however, con- | 
trived to enter Bristol, with nearly 200 men, at six o’clock on the same | 
evening. Marching first to Newport, he there seized a steamer, which 
the mob of that place, in complete sympathy with their brethren at Bris- 
tol, violently attempted to prevent his oceupying. Ilaving prepared a 
regular attack upon the troops, they were only deterred from carrying il 
into execution by a few significant words and preparatives, on the part | 
of the Commanding Officer, boding a warm reception from the soldiers. 
Having vainly attempted to cut the boat adrift, their fury found vent in 
execrations, and wishes for the sinking of the vessel, ere her crew should 
trouble their confederates at Bristol. 

On approaching the scene of action, Colone! Love beard firing, and 
quickened his pace, but, to his surprise, met with no one to give him di- 
rections or information, although he had twice sent to the Civil Autho- 
rities to announce his approach. 

On entering the city by Park-street, a quarter principally inhabited by 
respectable persons, Colone! Love ordered his drums to strike up. Tn 
an instant every sash was thrown up, ard ladies appeared, cheering the 


of discipline, than censured as a 








| 





with the adjutant, proceeded In a post-chaise without delay, arriving 





troops in the most enthusiattic manner,— calling out with grateful emo- 


| to perpetrate enormous mischief. 


Ma. | f 


_ Of the Bristol Riots we could supply abundent anecdotes, did ows 
tine or limits permit. We have been rather solicitous to give the prie- 
cipal features of these events in historical order, and to record the of 
cial documents connected with them, than to dis erge into details, whieh 
might prove revolting or invidious. We mey mention. by the way, that 
during the fire at the Mansion-house, a man was cbhserved to take a pi 
geon trom under his coat, having round his neck a ticket marked “ Net- 
tingham.”” On the person of another, who was killed by one of the 14th, 
was founda list of the houses to be burnt. We have reason to believe 
that the number of rioters cut down by the troops or self-destroyed by 
their own excesses, fell little short of 500—a aumber in itself sufficient 
; We affect no sympathy for the atre~ 
cious criminals, thus overtaken by a most righteous retribution. 

When the Riots at Bristol bad nssumed a serious aspect, a brigade of 
artillery, with a supply of ammunition, under Major Walcot, was order 
ed to proceed with all speed from Woolwich to that city. This forced 
march was effected with characteristic rapidity. The presence of a sin- 
gle piece of artillery ut an early stoge of the riots, would probable have 
had a decisive effect. 

On Tuesday morning, the Ist Nov. Mejor-Gen. Sir Richard Jacksow, 
eputy-Quarter-Master-General, arrived at Bristol to take command 
is, Which now began to pour into the city andits neigh 


pD 


« We now append the statement of Major Mackworth, both for its ia 
‘ensic interest and connection with our subject, and from a sense ef 
Justice. { Major Mackiorth’s statement will appoar next week. } 


’ —_—— 
PROMO'TIONS AND EXCHANGES, 

War Offiee, Dec. 39, 1831.—15th Regt. of Lt. Drags: Lieut. F. Ives 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Raitt, who rets.; Cor. 'T. 11. C. Terry to be Lieut 
by pur., v. Ives; T. Neyler, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Terry. —Ist ar 
Gren. Regt. of Ft. Gds; W. H. H. Bathurst Fsq., page of Hon. to the 
King, to be Ens. and Lieut. without pur.—3d Regt. of Ft: Lieut G. A. 
Malcolm, to be Capt. by pur., v. Frankland, who rets.; Ens. W. As 
Ward to be Lieut. by pur., vy. Maleoim; S. Daniel, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Ward.—9th Ft: Asst.-Surg. J. M. Drysdale, from the h. yp. te» 
be Asst.-Surg.—14th do: Lieut. A. Grierson, from h. p. of the Regt. te 
be Lieut., v. Omsby, app. Adjt-—16th do: Ens. F. Cassidy to be Lieut 
without pur., v. Strode, dec.; W. A. Kirk, Gent. to be Ens., v. Cassidy. 
—I7th do: Ens. C. Steele to be Lieut. by pur., v. Murray, who rets., 
W. Hackett, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Stecle.—20th do: Ens. J. Bute. 
Maxwell, from the 14th Ft., to be Lieut. without pur., v. Wood.—2Ise 
do: Capt. ‘TI’. D. Burrowes, from h. p. unattached, to be Captaie 
vice Wanley Elias Sawbridge, who exchanges, receiving the diTerene 
24th Do.: Lt. HW. W. Harris to be Capt. by pur.. v. Stewart who rets® 
Ens. J. M. Stack to be Lt. by pur., v. Harvis; A. E. Harris, Gent. to b® 
Ens. by pur., v. Stack.—29th Do.: Lt. C. J. Raton to be Capt. by par.. 
v. Gosselin who rets.; Ens. J. G. Weir to be La. by pur., v. Eaton; 
Curtis, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Weir.—30th Do.: Ens. F. C. Wal- 
dron to be Lt. without pur., v. Burrowes dec.; A. J. Barrow, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Waldron.—33d Do.: Ens. W. Hadley to be Lt. without 
pur., v. Clarke dec.; Ens. G. Hartford to be Lt. by pur, v. Auldje 
prom.; Ens. P. Hammond, from the 99th Foot, to be Ens., v. Hartford 
—37th Do.: Ens. E. Macleod to be Lt. by pur., v. Cuppage who rets.; 
Gent. Cad. R. J. Long, trom the Ri. Mil. Col. to be co. by pur., ¥ 
Maelcod.—57th Do.: Lt. W. Sullivan, from the b. p. 37th Ft. to be Lt, 
v. Hutchinson, app. to the 74th Ft.—62d Do.: Capt. J. Walter to be 
Maj. without pur., v. Parker dec.; Lt. J. O'Grady to be Capt., v. Wat- 
ter; Lt. J. F. Macdonell to be Capt., v. Power dec.; Ens. R. Sherlock 
to be Lt. without pnr., v. O'Grady ; G. Evatt, Gent. to be Ens., v. Sher 
lock.—74th Do.: Lt. F. J.T. Hutchinson from the 57th Ft. to be Lieut... 
v. Hon. John Ilenry Roper Curzon, who rets. upon h. p. 37th Ft.— 
82d Do: Lt. W. 8S. Rawson, from 87th Ft. to be Lt., v. Hyde, who exeb 
85th Do: Ens. and Adj. Il. M‘Fadden to have the rank of Lt. 87th: 
Do: Lt. H. Hyde, from the 82d Ft. to be Lt., v. Rawson, who exch 
96th Do: Capt. J. Auldjo, from the h. p., to be Capt, v. H. PF. Kenned¢ 
who exeh. rec. the diff. 99th Do: J. 1. Werge, Gent. to be Ens, by por 
v. Hammond, app. to the 34th Ft. 

Unattached.—Lt. H. P. Hill, from the #th Ft. to be Capt. of Inf 
thout pur. 
The h. p. of the under-mentioned Commissariat Officers tes beer 
cancelled, they having accepted commuted allowauces for their com- 
Missions :— 

Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General Louis Donatti; Deputy Assis- 
tant-Commissary-General Beverly Robinson; Deputy Assistaut-Com- 
msssary-General Edward Cave. 

His Majesty having been pleased to permit the 4st Regiment, in Feb- 
ruary last, to be styled “ The 41st or the Welsh Regiment of ag 
has also permitted it to bear on its colours and appointments “ The 
Prince of Wales's Plume,” with the motto, “‘Gwell augan neu Chwi 
lydd.” 

’ The name of the Ensign appointed to the 40th Foot, on the 23th Noe 
1831, was Lord George Thynne, and not Lord John Thynne. 

[lis Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 2d Regiment of the 
Royal Tower Hamlets Militia cing styled “ The Queen's Own Regi- 
ment of Tower Hamlet's Militia.” 


—-—- 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S SPEECH AT THE EDIN- 
BURGH ANTI-REFORM MEETING. 

Professor Wilson then came forward and said—I rise to move the 
first of a series of resolutions which have been entrusted to me, expres- 
sive of sentiments and opinions entertained by us, at this momentous 
crisis of public affairs. an I doubt for a moment. in maving thisre- 
solution, that every member of this meeting is warmly attached to his 
Majerty’s person and house, and the British constitution. Loyalty 
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has long been a national virtue in Scotland—loyalty of old, when 
Scotlaud was an independent kingdom, and when we had our own 
king. There isa kind of loyalty abroad, which is characterized by the 
cold doctrines of the utilitarian philosophy, which would strip it of all 
those feelings, sentiments, and passions which they, in their wisdom, de- 
nominate prejudice and bigotry, and affix upon them a stigma, but which 
are often found in alliance with, and leagued in support of every noble 
virtue. Our loyalty is of adeeper stamp, consecrated to, and hallowed 
by the recollection of the greatness and glory of this kingdom, enjoyed, 
as it has been, under the Sovereigns of the House of Hanover; by the 
sacred recollection of him who was indeed the father of his people—of 
him, under whose long reign loyalty was kindled into a flame of the 
most kindly and reverential affection—of him who was called the good 
old King—George the Third. (Immense cheering.] In our loyalty to 
him, we leved the purity, and simplicity of his domestic character—we 
admired that intrepidity which deserted him not when the band of the 
assassin was aimed at him—that decision of character which deserted 
him not in the midst of weak vacillating Councils—when his beloved 
metropolis was in flames. We loved him for the confidence he re- 
posed ia the natiemel virtues-—-we loved him for all those kingly 
virtues which challeaged competition with the virtues even of the 
most heroic times. e showed his strength of mind and character in 
those dark and perilous times—-he slowed it during the time of 
that prodigious convulsion—that moral earthquake, 1 may call it— 
whose tremorsare still felt over the whole continent of Europe—whose 


| ten aright, have exhibited among them every species of heroic virtue— 

I speak of a body comprehending within themselves the bravest, the 
| most intrepid among the sons of men, men who have scattered, like dust 

before the wind, the enemies of our country by land, and dispersed, 
like the mist before the morning sun, our enemies by sea, and have car- 
ried Britannia’s thunder to save or avenge to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. [Great tower. Ispeak of a body of men comprehendiog ma- 
ny whose acquirements had raised them up from a humble sphere to the 
proudest stations which genius could aspire to: comprehending many 
possessed of learning and erudition, which were; acquired by severer 
toils than bowed down the tiller of the earth, which could only be at- 
tained by the midnight toil of many an hour devoted to study—these 
were generals, admirals, lawyers, and men devoted to liberal pursuits. 
I have alluded to such peers as have before our eyes, and in these present 
times, raised themselves to be conspicuous objects in a nation’s sight ; 
bet we must not forget the spirit of the ancient noblesse of England, 
whose praises have lately been so loudly sounded by the friends of the 
people--as pure and spotless blood as ever flowed through the veins of 
the Russels and the Howards, warms the hearts of them who are against 
these measures, because they love and respect the liberty and constitu- 
(vu of their country, Now I speak of the whole body ;--I make no in- 
vidious distinction ;--I speak of an illustrious order of men who would 
| have been consumed by a nation’s indignation had tney passed the bill 
contrary to their conscience, had they done the very thing which the 
| enemies of this country had called on them to do. [Immense cheering. } 








waves, though they do not dash violently against our shores, are yet to | There is another portion of society of whom I beg to say a few 
be seen in dark and sullen swell—during that dark and gloomy period | words. These are the Universities, the English and the Scottish 
we stood by our beloved King, who guarded our country and constitu-| Church. What I shall say of those institutions I shall speak guardedly ; 
tion, and kept it still conspicuous and untouched by the spirt of desola-| bot how stand they affected to such measures as these? I may remark 
tion which was then abroad. [Loud cheers.] Our loyalty was still | that there is no country in the world where educationisso widely spread 
shown, though it then became to usa melanchely feeling when he was —([cheers ]—and we have every reason to be proud of ourselves, which 
subjected to that fatal eclipse; we still revered him till bis honowred | we are at ail times sufficiently disposed to be [laughter] but is there a 
head went down to the tomb, and that tomb is guarded aad adorned by | man present here who would venture to treat with scorn the intellect of 
the recollection of all his regal virtues. Nor did we witbhold our loy- | the English Universities. [Cheers.] ‘They were not the mere recepta- 
alty from his son—a worthy successor of such a sire. We acknow- | clesfor Whigs or Tories—no, there were political men of all parties; 
ledged his many noble qualities, and many fine accomplishments—ve | there flock the ingenious youth of England; there they are inspired by 
hailed in him the same high English heart that beat in his father’s bosom, | meditation on Milton, Newton, and Locke, and those great spirits who 
while he Limself was well aware of the greatness of the character of | understood, some of them the whole mechanism of the external world, 
those over whom he ruled. We supported him during the fearful con-| and others the mechanism of mankind, and in what lay the strength of 
test in which he was engaged with the banded powers of Europe—we | empires, and what would occasion their corruption and dowonfall. 
supported him during those conflicts which heaped such honour on our | [Cheers.] It would be coming too near home to speak of the Scottish 
arms by land (our naval glory having already been consummated at | Universities. humble as they are in their endowments, and more bumble 





Trafalgar), until the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. [Cheers.] 
And is that loyalty acold feeling in,our breasts to him who now sits on 
the throne? No;j we hailed him to the throne of his ancestors with 
feelings of anew and peculiar exultation—we remembered that in 
blood boyhood he had left the marble floors of his sire’s palace at Wind- 
sor, to tread the deck of a British man-of-war—we saw the Prince 
of the Blood become the companion of the gallant yeung midshipman. 
‘“Whose march is o’er the Mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.”—[ Much cheering. ] 
With peculiar satisfaction, therefore, do we proclaim our loyalty to our 
sailor King?) [Cheers.] But why do we so warmly express attachment 
to his Majesty’s person and house? It cannot be for his virtues alone, 
forall cheerfully acknowledge them—it cannot be for love alone to him 
as aman we entertain such sentiments, if it were not that he is also the 
King of a country become great and glorious by means of the constitu- 
tion of which he is the appointed head aed nantlins. [Immense cheer- 
ing.] But now, I presume, | must use more moderate and guarded lan- 
guage—I must not speak with that freedom which was not only per- 
mitted, but demanded by the feelings of patriots of former times when 
they spoke of the British constitution, aye and that not longago. Though 
my language shall be guarded it shall be bold,--nor do Lfear to carry 
your sympathies along with me. 
—did not the wisest men of every civilized nation make it their pride to 
visit our shores to study it, among the peop'e who lived under its bene- 


up under its beneficial influence. That character, with some deteets— 


as our constitution may have its defects—has, nevertheless, caused this | 


country, [may say above every other country, to be {cared as wellas 
honoured over the whole face of the earth. Shall we not teach our 
children to venerate the principles of that constitution, or shall we seem 
to be less convinced of its surpassing excellence than those whe have 
admired it even from afar. and who willingly introduced ‘ts spirit, if pos- 
sible, into institutions which have been founded on less liberal principles. 
(Cheers.] [Is it possible that a great national character shall grow up, 


and a nation proper under a constitution which is in itself radically de- | 


fective, and is alledged to consist of many defeets and abuses, and yet 
to be sound atthe core? 


there could existso many happy people, or under a despotic and arbi- | 


trary oligarchy, so many opportunities should occur to poor men to class 
themselves withthe rich, and to enable them, through the exertion of 


patient industry, toretain within the luxury of the palace—the sacred site | 
rC 
{ Cheers. ] | 


of the small domicile—in which he might have been born? 


[ The Professor here traced the history of Parliament from the Plan- | 


tagenets and Tudors. } 

There was herea visible progress of liberty all over the country from 
that period to this; and would any man assert that there was a period 
at which the people were ever more free than at the resignation of the 
Duke of Wellington?) Many obnoxious statues had fallen into desue- 
tude; many millionsof taxes had been remitted; and, above all, the 


liberty of the press—and God forbid that I should utter any sentiments | 


which should control the liberty of the press, which hes been called the 
palladium of the people’s liberties—was then more free and uncontrolled 
than it had ever been at any period in the history of Europe. It is not 
expected that am to enter on a philosophical discussion on the British 
constitution, but I ask, is it likely that the spirit of the constitution is to 
be improved by such measures as those lately proposed? 
constitution is likely to be improved by shutting every gate against the 


legitimate influence of wealth and intelligence—-every gateexcept gate | 


through which, although wide, many might see the broad ways of cor- 


ruption? Task if it will be any improvement in the constitution to open | 


up athousand avenues, which shall not only diminish and confine the 
power of the aristocracy, but, if persisted in, will unjustly, and, contrary 


toall the principles of that humanity which has ever yet breathed tnrough | 


a nation of gentlemen, make them the undeserved objects of odium in- 
stead of being the proudest pillars of the state?’ [Cheers.] May Ibe 
permitted to proceeda few minutes longer?’ We have been told athou- 
sand times, andwe shal be told many thousands more, that the whole 
people of Great Britain were for the late Bill of Reform, andthat they 
are for it still. [‘‘ Yes, yes,’ from two or three voices, re-echoed by 
many cries of ‘‘ No, no,”] I shall satisfy those persons, whoever they 
may be, if they will shut their mouths and open their ears, I will carry 
conviction to their understandings. [Laughter.] Many used the words 
people and populace, without understanding their meaning, but these 
conveyed two ideas which were separate and distinct from each other 
by the eternal fiat of nature. Iam now going to give the grounds of 
my opinion, and to show the truth to those individuals who choose to 
utter those silly sounds, that, although they may now be sitting 
on forms, they are standing on nogrounds whatever. [Laughter.] But, 
first of all, I may ask, as a preliminary question, shortly to be dismissed. 
Is ita self evident truth that the greatest number of living persons ought 
to be considered as the only and proper majority in sucha 
this?) (Hear.] Whether is the question easy or difficult? 
pretty difficult--somewhat complicated—comprehe 
of considerations drawn from afar. 1 boldly ask of the twenty millions 
of buman beings in Britain. How many are there whom the light of 
education has made capable of forming a judgment on this question? and 
how many of these are attending to their own duties, patiently tilling 
the bosom of the earth, or engaged in a thousand other honourable 
though humble occupations? Task again, can they judge of the merits 
of this question—a question which has long divided the wisest and most 
enlightened amongst us. (Cheers.} {[ say, therefore, let us know of 
whom we are speaking,“and what we are demanding of them of whom 
we speak. Letus commence at the head and go down to the foot, and 
seee wherein this imagined majority consists. Let us first of all speak 
of the House of Commons, where there is a majority for the measure— 
granted. And Isay here that [ attribute honourable and patriotic mo- 
tives to every member whose opinion differs from my own. 
whole House of Commons for the measure? 
the subject? No; there is astrorg minority. anda minority which, 
when I consider at what period—at what troubled and turbulent time 
the elections took place; while it leavesa majority for measures, leaves a 
glorious minority against them, which we know, and which their enemies 
nstead of despising, fear from the bottom of their hearts. { Lond cheers. } 
speak vext of an illustrious body of men, who, if our annals are writ 


question as 
I say it is 
nding a vast number 


[Cheers.] The British constitution | 


| still, as God knows, in possessing such an individual as [ am, J maintain, 
| that there the spirit of patriotism burns as bright as any where in the 
world. We are spoken of as retired monks, but for what reasen I do 
not know—for I never wore a cowl—I mingle with the best of my fellow 
citizens and Lunderstand all the common duties cf life as well as one 
who ever walked over earth or trudged over the high roads for know- 
ledge. 
thought, by men who have finished their education, perhaps without 
having been there, that the great seats of science, so far from being una- 
nimous on the question, have amongst them against these an overwhelm- 
ing and resistless majority. [Cheers.] These are classes of the people 
—in my sense of the word people—-whose opinions «re worthy of 
attention. ‘The people do not consist of all the classes immediately be- 
low or above us; but there is a beautiful fusion of the whole. ‘The 
meanest peasant that plants his foot on his native soil with the intrepid 
step of a brave man is intitled to claim kindred with a peer, nor willany 
petition from him be disregarded, if presented tothe eve of majesty itself. 
{Cheers.] I say this buldly—I love and admire the character of all 
ranks, and none more than the character of labouring classes. Are we 
| not entitled, in common fairness and common sense, to put this question, 
| when they say all are against us. Are the Lords againstus! Are the 
University against us?) Are the men of retired habits, who have, by 
| prudent assiduity and exertion, made competent fortunes, or who do not 
| 





| and well-informed public citizens of Edinburgh, but a part of a mighty 
multitude all over Scotland—[Limmense cheers]—with us? (Cheers. ] 
I have said enough to show that if we have a majority against us, itis not 


| that knowledge of youin which I hope I shall not be deceived—trusting 


| to the liberality of your sentiments, and the expansion of your minds. | 


| { will appeal to your sense of justice in a few words relative to a class 
| of men on whose heads have been heaped odium, disgraceful, surely, to 
those by whom it has been thrown; odium which, however, as they 
ought, they have borne with meekness and magnanimity. We love and 





| wish to take part in the arena of political contention—are those against | 
ficent sway, and to understand the character of those who had grown | us? And is there not at this moment a large portion of the intelligent 


| course of things. 
true that the nation is all against us. [Cheers.] I will now trust te, 


trampled under foot. But our sentiments are to fear Ged and honour 
the ing. and be:» good will and affection to all our brethren of man- 
kind. 


—~p— 
THE PRINCE OF CONDE—EXTRAORDINAY CASE 


Everybody knows of the cause in progress in the Tribunals of Paris 
to set aside the will of his late Royal Highness the Prince de Bourbon 
everybody knows the enormous sums which have been bequeathed ts 
Madame la Baronne de Feucheres, and to the Dug d’Aumale, the son of 
the Citizen King of the French. All the civil parts of these proceed. 
ings have been already published inthe Times newspaper. 'T'o those 
we shall presently recur, because they are indicative of conduct so ex. 
traordinary—so degrading, so unprincipled, so indecent, and so vena! 
that it is absolutely necessary to explain the facts in detail, to shew what 
a Patriot Kine! a Citizen-Monarch-—-a triend and father of his people— 
really is: butto this we shall come presently ; in the first instance, let us 
look atthe circumstances of the death of the amiable, excellent, noble- 
minded, illustrious Prince of Conde, or, as he modestly called himself 
the Duc de Bourbon, , 

We must first premise, for the information of those who may yet be ig- 
norant of the fact, that amongst the most intimate associates of his Roy- 
al Highness, there was one individual, a Miss, or Mistress, Sopliia 
Dawes, of whom ve shall presume to say nothing at present, but that 
she found some difficulty, notwithstanding the anxiety of the kind- 
hearted Prince, in being received at the court of Louis X VIIL.——that she 
became the wife of a Baron Feucheres, a Major of the Royal Guards, 
and under the sanction of his name, and the protection which a husband 
afforded her, she was presented at the Tuilleries. 

By the terms of her marriage settlement she was in possession of 
7,000 livres, and afterwards received 2,000 francs a year; for it appears 
that upon some circumstances connected with the early life of the Baron- 
ess, who,had been pretty generaily knownin London as Sophy Dawes,a 
separation took place between her and her husband, after which she was 
forbidden to appear at the French Court. 

It may here be necessary to observe, that in the year 1825 the fortune 
of the Baroness de Feucheres was encrersed from 7,000 livres to a mil- 


| ion, from the treasury of the Duc de Bourbon, while her income alone 


arising from the forest of Montmorency, derived from the same source, 
raised her income to 100,000 francs. 

Having premised thus much, and having stated that Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Feucheres occupied a suite of apartmentsin the palace of the 
Duc de Bourbon, who, at the period of bis death was seventy-four years 
of age. 

The statement made upon the death of the Duc de Bourbon. was, that 
he committed suicide. When his valet went to call him, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of August, the door was bolted, and his Royal Highness 


y , answered not; upon which, the valet de chambre in waiting, and M. 
Is it to be disposed of and put out of sight as unworthy of a 


Bonnie, the surgeon, who was in daily attendance, hurried to the apart- 
ment of Madame la Baronne de Feucheres, who, having in vain called 
upon the Prince, suggested that the door should be broken open; which 
was accordingly done, and the body of the lifeless Prince presented it- 
self to view, suspended—with the feet yet touching the ground—to the 
rod of one of the window-curtains. This was evidently a case of sui- 
cide.—-Was it 7--Let us see. 

The night before the death of the Prince, he received and entertained 
a party. Hehad been, for some days, much affected by the ev snts of 
the three days, and continued dejected until he was assured of the safe 
arrival of King Charles the Tenth at the place of his destination; he 
then recovered his spirits, and, on the evening of the 26th of August, 
played whist with more than usual energy and interest, and having lost 
eleven fish was preparing to pay, when Madame de Feucheres said to 
his Royal Highness “pay to-morrow, Sir!’ We didnot resist her advice, 
he attended his guests to the anti-chamber door, and gave the invitation 
forthe next day by bidding them adieu till to-morrow.” 

Attwelve o'clock on that night his Royal Highness went to bed; his 
surgeon, M. Bonnie, who constantly attended him to dress some wounds 


| in his leg, caused by blisters which he had used for the gout. quitted him, 


and his valet in waiting, Lecomte, retired. All this was in the ordinary 
The Prince’s habit was, always, himself to put out 
two candles which burned, during his undressing, on the chimney-piece : 
and one candle was left burning ina flat candlestick, placed within the 
fender in the fire-place. 


The Prince had some oiler peculiarities, which itis necessary here 


| most particularly to attendto. In hunting, many years since, he had 


broken his left collar-bone and otherwise injured himself so seriously 
thathe could never raise his left hand,so high as his head, he brought 


Is it possible that under a rotten constitution, | 


I ask, if the | 


| admire the simple and beautiful establishment of our own church; we) his head down to the level of his hand; his right hand had been disa- 
| do not wish it changed or touched. We hope never to see the day when | Bled by a severe sabre-wound, which had destroyed the use of two or 
that edifice shall be shaken, the foundations of which were cemeited | three of his fingers, so that he could never raise his hands together, and 
by the blood of martyrs. [Loud cheering.} But J trust you are not} never could tie a knot inarope or line; and as it was proved, that al- 
deficient in sympathy for another establishment, founded on different | though he was able to make aknotin his handkerchief, which was his 
principles, though noble and true to nature. I hope you will not | custom when he desired to remind himself of any engagement for the 
|lock with an evil eye on the church establishment of England, which | following day, he was incapable of making a knot for service, insomuch 
is a richer country, and, therefore, possessing richer endowments. | that he was always compelled to require assistance in tying his shoe- 
| ‘Thatestablishment has produced as many men of genius as ever have | strings, and was so helpless in his hands that he could not play billiards, 
heen placed in the brightest record of human intellect. (Loud! and found very great difficulty in shooting, of which he was remerkably 
cheering.] And I maintain there never was a time where there} fond. 2% ‘ : 
| Were so many men in it who have raised themselves by their scholar- | His legs were so infirm that when he went up stairs he was obliged to 
ship from the humbler ranks. [have the honour of knowing many of | hold by the rail of the balusters with his most serviceable hand, and lean 
them myself personally, and have seen them pursuing their noble ca- | upon a cane with the other, going only step by step, either in ascending 
reer of academical instruction; and have so beeome familiar with their | o¢ descending, and not from one step to the other. 
minds, that [challenge the production of au equal number of wise and| — {jis Royal Highness slept in an alcove in his bed-room, and his par- 
good men of sound profession, either in learning or knowledge, to those | tjeylar order was, and indeed he would not have gone to rest if it had 
pastors---those bishops who have done their duty and will have their re- | nut been complied with, that the head of the bed should touch the wall 
ward----[ cheers ]-~-who have been so shamefully and calumniously vili- | at the end of the aleowe. Another habit he bad was that of sleeping al- 
fied. [Applause.] One word more and Ihave done. Often have I! ways on his left side, and on the left side of the bed, close to the edge of 
heard it said and have my eyes loathed to see it written, that we of the | jt, THis slippers were always placed under the chair in which his wounds 
| great conservative perty, are enemies of education, and have no love for | were dressed, but he never used them----he alw ays went and sat upon 
what are called the lower orders----orders who, when their duties are no- | (},¢ side of the bed, and then lifted his feet into the bed, but never put on 
bly performed, are, in my humble estimation, as high as that in which 


But is the | into a calm, and leave the country as peaceful as before. 


Are they unanimous cn 


any human being can stand. 
| ‘uous scorn and indignation. I myself belong to no high family. My 
own character gave me. 
| hundreds of the poor----I have sat by the cotter’s ingle on the Saturday 
| night, and seen the grey-haired patriarch with pleasure unfold the sacred 
page---the solace of his humble, but honourable life. I have even tried 
| faintly to shadow forth the lights and shades----[cheers ]----of their cha- 
| racter; and is it to be said that I belong to that class who hate and 
| despise the people. I call God to witness, that may the beatings of my 
| heart cease whenI do so. But I now speak of the conservative party 

of the state----are they the cruel herd-fisted landlords? Do not they 
| give as much as any of the opposite party ever dream of giving in the 
| way of reduction of rents, are they not the friends of theirtenants? Is 
there anything noble in the character of a British gentleman to which 
| they may not fairly lay claim? Are they nut in their ancestral halls, 

while engaged in peaceful enjoy ments or rural occupations, ever ready 
_to lay down comforts and ease, and fly to serve their country, dying the 
| sands or the seas with their blood. [I.oud cheers.| { therefore boldly 

claim for the conservative party, a sincere and zealous affection for the 

people. But let no man sec imperatively to impose on us his convic- 
| tion as to the best means of promoting their happiness. Must I allow 

my understanding to be stormed by such arguments, as, that the chief 
| business of poor men is to attend to polities, or their best happiness to 
| be found in elections? 1 know far better, that he has duties imposed on 

him by nature, and if his heart is right, and his head is clear, while he is 


not indifferent to such objects, there are a hundred other duties he must | 


[Cheers.] [repel the calumny with vir- 


birth was that of a gentleman, but I had no patronage beyond what my | 
[Cheers.] Ihave slept in the cottages of 


| the slippers in moving from the chair to the bedside. 

| His habit was to put his keys and money on the chimney-piece----he 
| had two watches, one of which, from the facility of opening it, he him- 
| self wound up, and placed also on the chimney-piece----the other watch, 
| on account of a difficulty in opening it, the valet in waiting wound up in 
| the morning. 

These were the peculiarities, with one or two others, which we pass 
over as not material, of the bed-chamber of the Duc de Bourbon. As 
we have stated, he goes to bed as usual on the night of the 26th of Aug., 
and in the morning answers not the cal! of his valet----the door of his 
room is broken open, and he is found----tied, rather then suspended, to 
one of the eurtain-rods----dead. 

On the chimney-piece the two candles had been put out as usual, by 
the Prince, having, from their length, burnt about the customary half- 
honr----the bedstead, which, it is sworn by three witnesses, was in the 
morning placed according to his Royal Highness’s commands, as close 
to the wall as his servants could put it without injuring the mahogany, 
was e foot and a half from it----the bed, which had been evidently remade 
by somebody not in the habit of making it, was pressed down as if by a 
hand, in the middie, and the left side, upon which the Prince always 
slept, was not even ruffled----the slippers, which he never used were 
placed at the bed-side, and the watch that he never wound up, was 
wound up as well as the other one, which he always did wind up; and 
the bottom of the flat candlestick in which the night-candle was placed, 





was very much sprinkled with wax, as if it bad been moved about the 


room. 
So much for the apartment--now forthe body. The body was found 
attached by two handkerchiefs, one above the other, to the rod of the win- 


= far more important; he may be reading one book which tells | dow-curtain—-the first handkerchief, which was round the Prince's neck, 


im in what happiness consists, but to which I have seen but few illusions 

| made by the reformers of modern times. [ Hear, hear, and cheers. ] 
reading those weather-stained pages on which, perhaps, the sun of hea- 
ven had looked bright, while they had been unfolded of old on the hill- 
side by his forefathers of the covenant, when environed with peril and 


| death----[Great cheers]---he is taught at once religion towards his | Prince’sneck 


Maker, and not to forget the love and duty be owes to mankind-—-to pre- | it at the back—--the knot by which the upper handkerchief was fastened 


, to those little turbulenees which | (9 the curtain-rod was a most difficult knot to tie or untie, and as for that 
| which encircled the Prince’s neck, as we have already said, it was tied 


fer deeper interests, because everlasting 
now agitate the surface of society, but which I hope will soon subside 
cine tee 
feel as certain as of my own existence of the enlightened loyalty of the 
conservative party, and of their attachment to the constitution ; they re- 
spect and glory in all ranks; they would net in 
man’s head. [Cheers.] Weare not people 
holes or corners. Such conduct is abhorrent to our very nature--—-but 
we come boldlyfforth, in the hearing of all the nation, and if these our 





was loose, and held up the jaw, and served as a sort of chin-cloth, 
In | (mentonni?re)---it went twice round the chin, was tied in a bow behind 


the head, just at the bottom of the scull, to another handkerchief, which 
was fastened to the hook in the rod of the curtain, so that the nape of 
the neck was visible. The handkerchief which was passed round the 
was so loost that a man's hand was easily passed between 


in a bow. 
The cornice-rod, at the point where the knot was tied, was six feet 
four or five inches from the floor; it is, therefore, evident that, by no 


jure a hair on any poor) means, without using a chair----upon which it would have been morally 
to speak, as falsely said, in | impossible the Prince could have mounted----and which, moreover, was 


not near him when the door was opened---that he could have reached 
the rod, he being notoriously incapable of raising beth hands together, 


sentiments are mean and contemptible, let them be torn into shreds and | and utterly unable to raise one of bis hands so high as hishead. Add to 
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this, that the feet of the Princé rested on the floor; and that one of the 
ersons in the room tried to pass his hand under the sole of the foot and 
uld not. .M. Delafontaine, on the day after the Prince’s death, caused 
pimself to be laced, with the same handkerchiefs, in the same position 
recisely, and although he is not so tall as the late Prince, he stood upon 
the carpet without the slightest difficulty or inconvenience. 
The Count de Quesnay deposes, that from the wound the Prince had 


She Albion. 287 


To this appeal the Duc de Cchantioker ersthusi— dis! friendship ; and nothing would tend more to knit our affections tham. te be 


oe Neuilly, August 20, 1829.—] am greatly grieved, Monsieur, that the | fighting once more, side by side, i ; 

intention full of iriendship and Relean a you were pleased to } even her amity at the price of 5 aan Toran Tk ae Oe cH 
evince towards me ina conversation, the recolleetion of which is so a present proposition might engage us, should that be its consequence, is not ’ 
dearto me, should have become a cause of distress and annoyance to These am, S sa t. to mtroduce and establish the American system, 
you. Iam sincerely grateful for that of which you are pleased to re as- | to intermeddle with Face! ail foreign powers, of never permitting those of Europa, 


* f e 7 r : ffairs of our nations ti * 
sure me in this respect in the letter which [ have just received from you, | ple, and not to depart from it: ne © ie, 20. qagentetn cue oe gane 





























: uld not tie any knotsto hold. Baron St. es denoses : - : : t , y and if to facilitate this we can effect a division in ¢ 
received erm Mie aoad thi a handed St is sd fs : and you have every reason to reckon that in this. as in every thing else, | the body of the Zuropean powers, and draw over to our side its most powerful iy 
E that he rag pes to + oh oa that he ps Spec d ey ke T bi oy I should couform to your wishes, and dy whatever may best prove the eT ee we should do it. But I am clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion, a 
Avis rain el ft hand s : a ee sincerity of my attachment aad affection for you personally. Lshould ceehiiaies mani oe the ry (This shows how anxiously and i 
; with his le . . regret extremely that your kind intentions towards my children should | oq jp)“ yi; © Anno. the subject, and in what various lights he had present- Fi 
mn; But, beyond all these current cireumstances, we have the sate of the) be the cause jp pe ce aes in tee whelet ) Tae. tena ne geal With Great Britain withdrawn from their scale, and shifted into that Y' 
t pi d bad k ne chesto~th taste , 5 rrassment to you, vatever may i | of our twe continents, all Europe combined woul! ; yh 
- pody~---"The head bad sun A mts the chest---the countenance was calm | their nature; and I should above all be anxious to remove every thing | bow would they propose t ous Wier ckeon ak net andestate Gueh Saniny 2 oe ; 
of ----the face pale----the to: : ‘ 4 ers sitet ‘ ’ | A ney propose to get at either enomy without superior fleets ? Noris the aad 
ft and composed { .. ” pale the tongue did not protrude fom the which might tend to renew your too well founded griefs, orto wound | S¢easion to be slighted, which this proposition offers of declaring our protest a 
ed. th, which was half open----the lips were black----the knees were pli- | feelings alr j : : : eae | asteiint ties ack tase, ; fiers, ‘laring Pp a 
080 moe vere hanging down-~--the bands w snd aul the eelings already as much lacerated. I shall proceed immediately to | “* te atrocious violations of the rights of nations by the interference of any ed 
: ant---the arms we ging down----the hands were not closed, aud the | Madame de Feucheres, to comply with your wish in communicating with == the internal affairs of another, so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and ncw 
CX. bs lay lightly upon the fingers. her ‘ ‘ : wench <A 5 . ; continued by the equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy.’ 3 i Wi 
jal i hew that these are not the appearances after hanging, we have | ler, aad you may rest assured, in showing to ker, as it is my duty. how sensi | ter he adds : en eee Bt 
ew = 2 a 3 “PS t 4 o ave a . , - ‘ 4 S| aqaas : 
nl. To sh chaeansaie tll es bly ~ PP i ging, oon ble Land mine are of the efforts she has made to obtain from you that ‘ proof “T could honesily, therefore, join in the declaration ed, tl ye ai 
: not only — she cunalinane ~~ he crag sa he? who ae esemne ; public and certain, of your Iinduess, of which you Were good enough to | the acquisition of any of those possessions, that we Saiet ceadio aera iy 
— somu xpe re of ev a y a 2 3 nace ’ * : ame ke Da 
but the con ~ . pe ‘ S ry man who has seen the corpse Ol pe-assure me, { shall testity to her how much we are grieved to be the | @Y amicable arrangement between them and the mother country; but that we y 
Us , person who has been banged, | cause of fres "ae . a nat . os will oppose, with all our means, the forcible *rposit " , i 
“ u pe cehacs debate lle dnematnes wien nade euabdtan ie: pause of fresh uneasiness to yon, or of disturbing your domestic quiet. | “diee tea a vom orcible interposition of any other power, as i 
If Che sargnee : Pl . ody would have €X-| Your letter, Monsieur, imposes on me the duty of requiring of her to wait | auxihary, stipendiary, or under any other form or pretext ; and most especially, 
lf, hibited if the Prince had been hanged alive: the tongue would have for hat hich enue tint and aoe affections shall dictate, ix de Bee ol thane their transfer to any other power by conquest, cession, or acquisition in any other 
: protruded from the mouth; which would have been entirely open; the (‘who are of M4 bI a ich we if if shall Bape oo his d way, I should think it therefore advisable, that the executive should encourage the 
ig- eves would have been open, and starting fram their sockets: the face | to the full mr te ro my 3 eo Nyaa sha Rage { - ”, tanga Government er ems in the dispositions expressed in these let- 
< ’ et One “echt 3 os ; extent; too happy, if you shall perceive in it afresh proof | ters, byan assurance of his concurrence with them as far as his authori . f 
y- ave been black, and the tongue itself swollen. N hese : 4 ‘ . : . ; ; ; : . oe ee Ce ee 
“fl would ha athe esiaiandelt “a He n. Not ous of th | of the sentiments I entertained towards you, and of my entire confidence and that as it may lead to war, the declaration of whieh requires an act of Con ¥ 
i distinetive marks presented themselves; bat other marks did present | jn those you have evinced towards me, nnd of the lively and sincere af. | gress, the case shall be laid before them fr consi lferation at their tirst meeting 
. ¥ +4 . . } ~~ , ue y « <a . . "head . eg S 
at themselves, Which furnished fresh proofs that the Prince did not destroy | feetion Tkave ever held for vou.” ‘ . and under the reasonable aspeet in which it is seen by himse!f,” ‘ 
“4 himself:----"The frents of both legs eshibited two long and recent exco-| We are prevented by want of space from concluding to-day the im- i, poy tee y Sol tin iomes _ the passage in the Message of the Presi- 
e riations,--- that on the right leg was very slight, and tinted with bleod, | portannt facts connected with the murder, we may only observe, that p. 193)] in wabce hee echaee fe eee ee [see Annual Register for that year, 
1s, about six inches in length and about two in width, in its middle part; On| the Prince expressed to M. de Surval his appre hension that if he donsent. | boon Warmed by aa athens of pt Ma ntiments into which Mr, Jefferson had 
= . Hy 4 : ‘ "4 - I e, 
id the left leg, ys two od qu and superficial scratches, irregular | od t@ male the will his life would no longer be safe--that having made tie “The late events in Spain aud Portugal show that Europe is still unsettled 
f inform, but about two inches wide, along the inside of the leg, more | wil), he expressed a strong desire that Manoury, his favourite valet, Of this important fact, no stronger proofcan be adduced,than that the allied pow- 
D than half way down the bone. | a be. +h, ers should have thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to themselves, to 
should s] ° repre , : vy} ! y : 
nt ‘dee . , sleep at his bed-room-door, that Manoury represented it would | jaye a hr ad 
- Now of these excoriations, Mr. Bonnie, the surgeon who every night] have aa odd appearance, as Lecomte (the protégé of Mad. de Feucheres) setts tater esiebeale lag be « age engl ig ha Bare Reo 
. , , 4 2 ws « C sec a . 2 2 2 s s t 2 ) y .) » = » } } > eo ; ; ’ 
A dressed the Prince’s wounds, deposes that there was no appearance | was the valet M waiting, but that he = ht sleep there: and that the sllinde pti) a a dif me oe aig mrncrctn Win 
i whatever on the night before the Prince’s death; and in this deposition | Prine said----O/ Se Calteadl tent Pit de. iat the Pointe those madh remsnd. GNM GEM umes trore oe iffer from theirs, are interested, oven 
, “ngs : i watete te ahacsee. wi ‘ ‘ said----Oh no, never mind then, leave it asit is----that the Prince was | Mose mo » anc surety none more so than the United States. Our policy 
is he is corroborated by the va ets de chambre, who were in the room | most anxious, after the three glorious days, tu quit France, that he had | im regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early age of the wars which have 
when he performed the operation. In his deposition Mr. Bonnie goes provided funds for the purpose, of which he desired Mad. de Feucheres | °° long agitated that quarter of the globe neveriheless remains the same; which is 
: on to say, that if these excoriations had been made after death, their ap- | “might know nothing be 7p frequently expressed tis euste ty tian io interfere in the — concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
bs a etatn , ‘oe be ally diffe oe 5» He , 7 esse WS ¢ ’ Be | government de facto, as the legitimate gove me € ~ vate {ri 
pearance would have been totally different. poaras ; Chantilly, where his valet de chambre did sleep close to him, and that | relations with J Se eee ene ne for us; to cultivate friendly 
je M. Dubois explains two modes by which this assassinati cht hay / ee Pp yal tes ’ elations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly po- 
M. D: 3 es by : sassination might have | aftera sh; . ae ° > Ou: - : : free “ge ; . . ’ ’ many Pp 
_ neon allowed 5 | after a sharp discussion on the mroningof the 26th of August, he sent a | licy, oy 6 in all instances, the just claims of every power—submitting to in- 
a fe dd. . ; . ec6 ° a oe 4 . _ 
: oe si ia conrier express to M. Choulot, who was in the secret of his intention | Juries frem none. But in regard to these continents, circumstances are eminently 
He supposes that two murderers gain access to the bed-rooia inW hich to quit France and the thraldom in which he lived ; that his message to | and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the allied powers should ex- 
» their victiin is sleeping----they smother him----and, to effect that object | ¢ : “shea ; . Poth } tend their political system to any portion of either continent, withc i 
‘ baa Ali . Choulot was to beg to see him early in the morning of the 27th—the | ,.,, Rape : nt, without endangermg 
c two modes present themselves----in onc----one of the murderers throws a object of his message was not doubttul—but ia the ioht of the 28th he was oe teers and happiness ; norcan any one believe that our southern brethren, if ' 
8 pillow over the fuce of the sufferer, and places himself upon it, the accom- mearderal? 8 sag : put in the nigh 2 € was | es tg thomaalres, oe aeons - of eleaens eneutl, It is equally impossible, § 
: : $ a : | therefore, t! es , : “rpos nany th indifference 
plice at the same instant places himself upon the body, and holds| po day we take our leave of the subject, only observing again, that | TH 1 a elashhiee uaade oesal Gar *: oo a - — nee,” , 
ye . | ape a ‘ : OF HAP A * ~Gay 2 J > Ss ect, y se § &¢ , | , oe Soe . S eager way to Murope, and attracted universal atten- ; 
t down the limbs, by this means asphyxia, or more prope rly suffocation, | her Majesty the Queen of the French, and Mademoiselle Adelaide, her | tion. We find Mr. Brougham, in a letter to Dr. Parr, dated 30th December 
- (asphyxia, meaning, literally, absence of pulse,) would be rapidly pro- | amjahjo daughter, have considered it their duty to make their acknow- ' 1823 (Parr’s works, by Johnson, vol. vii. p. 229) thus speaking of it—Among oth- 
$ duced; and ifany hurt or wound should occur to the sufferer in the pro- | ledements to Sophy Dawes. the Baroness de Feucheres, for having got | er subjects of congratulation, let me mention the admirable speech of the Ameri- 
cess, it was not impossible but the marks of straggling would be found on | ., much mene tart i at f the Pri ai | a. hes aah ac ous (ae President as the very first. It isa death-blow to despotism in the New 
: the outsides of the legs. ‘ d ; ney tor them ou orl be xrince, from W it e) 4 e pi ph © good onive to itin the Old.” And again, afew weeks afterwards, (ib.) 
Se fe ? . ° * ‘ pecle oO receive sixpence. Ms Woman expected by purchasing the eartily congratutate you the ¢ i > conduc f I -ries sovern= 
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baer hot : be ‘ : ‘ ; ans tamily, ; dis sSess . Si ; al te Spirits le y, and a worm- 
y moved for the purpose of beiag hanged, so that if death, in the firstin-| oF the leoacies left to herself, which. be it understood, are as follows :— | Yoed dose to its enemies. Whether the Holy Allies will be mad enough to per 
: stance, was not compiete, the suspension would, in that state, conclude} « ¥, _ hh : ters ’ sist, in spite of it. remains tobe seen. I believe, howeve + ate ia oe 
: pal ' ; | 2,000,900 frances. The Castle of St Leu. ae thet, seen, velieve, however, they are in a dilem- 
the horrid work. The murderers then would tie a neckcloth round the | Ths Castle and Qeenataet Gaulacth and alt thete Geeeienda. Tha maj; for should they remain passive spectators of the complete establishment of 
neck so loosely as to peraiit one of them to pass his hand between it and | Siecat ad ul rome . yi ri i ads Aas I TI Ae ali f | democracy all over the New W orld, the despotic thrones of the old will be held by 
the hack of the head, and ti = re the bod | lace of s ; Forest of Montmorency, and all its cdependencies.----ihe Vomain Of a somewhat frail tenure. 
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In doing this no injury need, or indeed well could be done to the 
body; but if the hand by which the neckeloth was to be grasped, was 
violently introduced into the loop, it would, from the weight of the 
body to be moved, make a wound on the neck. Such a wound did ap- | 
pear onthe neck of the Prince, which could have no reference te the 
supposed act of suicide, for it appeared on a part of the neck below the 
mark occasioned by the suspension. 

The other mode by which the death of the Prince might have been 
effected, is precisely on the same principle, with this difference only, 
that the suffocation in that case might have been produced by tying a 
neckcloth round his neck, and passing it under the bolster—the rest of 
the bloody process would have been the same as in the other. 

{n opposition to ail these facts, one only is offered, but that, if it could 
be supported, would of itself secure the refutation of all the others— | 
the only door by which any person could enter the bed-room, or leave 
it, was bolted on the inside, the windows and the shutters were fastened 
aside, and there was no appearance of any damage done to any of the 
fastenings, so as to permit the ingress or egress of strangers. 

It appears that it was sometimes the custom of the Prince to bolt his 
door—there were several doors opening into the bed-room, but they 
were always kept locked, and the keys were on the inside; but the one 
door by whieh his Royal Highness entered his room, he sometimes bolt- 
ed, but not always, and never when he was to get up early in the morn- | 
iag for shooting. ‘This door, like the ethers, was bolted on the inside, 
and when the alarm was given, the pannel of the door was broken to | 
give admission to the persons present. | 

This is indeed a staggering circumstance—but it wiil lose some of its | 
effect, when we read the following question put by the Council to Du- | 
pin, one of the valets de chambre :— 

Q —Do you think it possible to draw the bolt of a door into the sta- 
ple, you being on the outside of the room? 

A.—Yes: M. de Joinville has tried it many times at St. Leu before me. 1) 
have seen him open and shut a room in this manner by means of a very nar- 
roo riband. 

Lecomte, another of the valets, says, that M. de Joinville, who was 
one of the Aids-de-camp, told Manoury, that he had found a stay -lace 
upon the back stairease, which led to the anti-chamber of the Prince's 
room, but Manoury does not recollect the circumstance. 

Madame de Feucheres was most anxious that the Duke should make 
anew will; she was anxious that he should make the Due d’Aumale, | 
one of the younger sons of Charles Phillippe, heir to bis vast property 
as general legatce, with certain exceptions. Upon this point she never 
ceased to importune the Duke. 

In 1824 the Duke had made a will, bequeathing her Saint Leu, and | 
the Woods of Boissy; in the year 1827 she became anxious on the sub- 
ject of a new will, which should increase those bequests by some more | 
important domains, and if we may be permirted to assign a motive | 
for her great solicitude that the Duke should leave a vast inheritance to | 
the Son of the Duke of Orleans, with whom he had never been on cood 
terms, with whom he differed in principles and polities, we should say, | 
that she considered it her best policy to engage the interests of the Or- 
leans family in support of the will, which was to give her millions, by | 
making its validity the source of unbounded w ealth to one of the | 
Princes of that House. 

Bethisas it may, the Baroness de Feucheres was so intent upon her | 
project, that having over and over again in vain solicited the Prince | 
uponthe subject, she writes a letter to him on the Ist of May. 1829, en- | 
treating him to name the Prince D’Aumale his heir, and implores him Co | 
“do it fer his poor Sephia,” as it will make her happy for the future. 

But Sophia Dawes, the Baroness de Feucheres, does more--for she, 
the acknowledged concubine of the Prince de Bourbon, writes to the 
Duke of Orleans. and encloses a copy of the letter which she had ad- 
dressed to her illustrious uncle in behalf uf his son, The Duke of Or- 
leans answered her letter, enclosed her one for the Duke of Bourbon, | 
and informed her that he was to set out the next day for England, but 
that he would call upon her before he went-—upon Madame Sophy Dawes, 





| 





the Baroness de Feucheres—excluded from court, and living with the | 
Duc de Bourbon on the terms we have just described. sree 
Now let us see the letter which the illustrious patriot, at present filling } 
the thrown of France, writes to the Duc de Bourbon :-- } 
“ Neuilly, May 2, 1829.--I cannot, Sir, resist the desire of declaring 
to you myself how much Lam touched by the step so honourable to her which 
Madame de Feuchercs has taken, and of which she has thought proper to 
inform me. It would not, doubtles, become me, ina case where it de- | 
pends on your will alone, whether so great an advantage shall accrue to | 
one of my children to presume that it will be so before you have made 
me acquainted with it; but I conceived that it was my duty, and that I | 
was bound by the same blood which flows in both our veins, to express 
to you how bappy f shondd be to see fresh bonds edtach those who are already | 
united in so many ways, and hoe proud should I be were one of my children | 


destined to bear a name which is so precious to all our family, and with which | domicile o 


30 many glorious recollections are connected.”’ 

To this better the Prince replied, having taken the resolution of throw- 
ing himself upon the generosity of the Duke, telling him that it was 
heart-breaking to him to be teazed on the subject of the will, and beg 
ging the Duke to use his influence with the Baroness de Feucheres to in} 
duce her to cease her importunities touching that matter. 


| reflecting on the cordial understanding between Franve and the continental pow- 


| had more than once united in resisting the doctrines which she enferced on the 
locean. Mr. Canning hada bitter memory on this last point ; and in his justifiea- 


| dox doctrines on the swbject-of neutral rights. Uncompromising on all points 


charges, expences, &c. of the will to be defrayed out of the genera! pro- 


perty. —S>— | stated,” &e. 


MR. CANNING. AND AMERICAN REPUBEICS. 


[In the London Metropolitan for January, received by the Hannibal, 





these discussions were being carried on, the Message of the President of the 
United States to their Congress arrived in Europe, in which document it was 
The effect, according to him, was decisive. “When coupled with 
the refusal of Great Sritain te take part in a Congress, it effectually put an end 
to the project of assembling one similar to those which had met at Vienna, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Laybach, and Verona.” . 


of George Canning proceeded directly the great impulse that set the machinery in 


we find an article of so mucl interest, that we lose no time in tay- | It is impossible, withoat wilfully closing the eves, not to see that from the mind 


ing it before our readers. itis foundedon areview of a recent work 
by Mr. Stapleton, (who is understood to have been the confidential | 


motion. The very phraseology of the President at the critical pomt of the mes- 
sage is, as has been remarked, taken from Mr, Canning’s communication to the 


secretary of Mr. Canning,) in the Foreign Quarterly for October; | American Ambassador. 


‘and reveals the important fact that, the famous passage in Presi- 


dent Monroe’s Message of 1823, against the interference of the Holy 
Allianve in the affairs of the American Continent, was sent torth to the | 
world by virtue of a full understanding between him and Mr. Canning, that 


Dac efoposiiom was ene to which e@ character of the utmost boldness cannot 
be denied, It went to no less than the union of England and America to resist, 
in certaia contingencies, the Holy Alliance by arms. Tie invasion of Spain by 
France, to put down the Constitution, caused Mr, Canning to take this stand. — 
He saw that the next step would probably bring to bear the conselidated 
power of despotism, to restore to Spain her transatlantic possessions by annihila- 
ting the obnoxious Republics. His immediate apprehension seems to have been 
of the overshadowing influence of France. He suspected that the colonies would 
be transferred to her as the price of her intervention, and it filled her with alarm 
lest * Spain with the Indies” should became, in fact, the mere adjunct of the 
restlees and ambitious rival of England. His uneasiness was not lessened by 





ers, who had little sympathy with the institutions or peop! of England, and who 


tion of the Copenhagen affair, it may be remembered to what an ungenerous ¢x~ 
tent he pushed an argument derived from the alleged bias of Denmark to hetero- 


connected with England’s maritime ascendency, it is not improbable that one of 
his principal motives for disliking congresses was, the dread of protests and de- 
finitions on thie subject. But to return to 1823:—We have it from his own lips 
that his great object was to render Spain a dowerless bride to France. “7 re- 
solved that if France had Spain, it should not be ®pain with the Indies ; 1 called 
the New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” Let us turn 
now tothe proposition to Mr. Rush: it was (Stapleton, vol. Ui. p. 23.) that Eng- 
land and America should, openly and in concert, protest against any attempt of 
Spain to make atransfer ofher South American possessions, and against any ¢ f- 
fort ofa third party to aid her in the recovery of those possessions : “* a proceed. 
mg ofsuch a nature,” said Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush, “ would be at once the 
most effectual and the least offensive mode of intimating the joint disapprobation 
of Great Britain and the United States of any projects which might be cherished 
by any European power, of a forcible enterprize for reducing the colonies to sub- 
jugation on behalf, or in the name of Spain—on the acquisition of any part of them 
to itself by cession or by conquest.” “ This,” says Mr. Stapleton, “* was the 
substance of the confidential communication made by Mr. Canmug to Mr. Rush, 
As that gentleman’s answer is written in the same spirit of confidence, it will not 
he right to state,” &c. The phraseology of Mr, Canning in one part may be 
noted on account of its subsequent adoption by the President of the United States, 
It was proposed to say in the name of the two powers, W itha happy and diploma- 
tic evasion of harsh language, that they could not “see with indifference (Stapte- 
ton, vol, II. p. 24.) certain doings.” We shall presently encounter these terms 
again. 

The answer of Mr. Rush was doubiless such as might have been anticipated, 
and such indeed as an English ambassador must have given under similar cir- 








the absence of instructions, to enter into so momentous a compact. But so far 


was the negotiation from “ falling to the ground,” (as the Foreign Quarterly as- 


serts in unceremoniously dismissing the subject,) we have the best possible evi- 


dence of the important results; and it is indeed only by following this clue that | 


we can attain any thing like a satisfactory view ofa very curious and interesting 
portion of English history. ; 

When the proposition of Mr. Caaning reached the United States with the ex- 
planatory Jetters, it engaged the immediate and deepest attention of the Ameri- 


That the danger against which Mr, Canning sought to provide was imminent 
we may well believe : for no goed reason can be assigned why the agency of 

| France, as the guardian of Spain, should have stopped where it did. We cap 
of course, have no overt act toadduce, and the decisive language of England 
prevented evena full disclosure of the wishes of the Holy Alliance. Yet the ex- 


| . - . , . - 
. e ” > , } P rceccarn. b e nia urce | f - , : : 
the ground assumed was lo be maintained, if necessary, by the combined force | pressions of Polignac, as found in amemorandum of Mr. Canning, (Stapleton 
of British and Amcrican arms. ]} : 
} © ogee 


vol. ii. p. 32) may serve to show how artfully he sought to win over the concur- 
rence, or neutrality at least, of England, 

“That in the interestcf humanity, and especially in that of the Spanish colo- 
nies, it would be worthy of the European Governments to concert together the 
means of calming, in those distant and scarcely civilized regions, passions blind- 
ed by party spirit; and to endeavour to bring back to a principle of union in 
Government, whether monarchial or aristocratical, people among whom absurd 
and dangereus theories were now keeping up agitation and disunion.” 

The critic, in the Foreign Quarterly, says, (p. 417.) ‘All that we deny is 
that this reeegnition of South America, or any Of its consequences, placed Eng- 
land in any diferent position, in respect to the rest of Europe, from that in which 
she stood while the Hloly Alliance was recent and in full force.” Here is on! 

once more, the strange misconception as to the real crisis of Mrr Canning’s agen’ 
ey inthis matter. The “recognition,” as it is called, did not take place until 
1825, after the Holy Alliance had fallen to pieces. There was nothing offensive 
in that act, nor was any principle of policy invelved in it. The rule is familiar and 
well settled, that the Government de facto when firmiy established, is the only 
one which foreign nations can know. England carried on an extensive commerce 
in these regions ; and it was not to be endured that the responsible civil authori- 
ties should have to be sought on adifferent side of the Atlantic, where was kept 
up the pageant of a claim utterly powerless to vindicate itself much less te com- 
pelatonement to others for outrages on the theatre of its pretended sovereign- 
ty. England merely acted on a fact wnich the United States had assumed so 
long hefore ; and this must have been equally the case under the administration 
of Lord Castlereagh. No,lit was to the principle acted on in 1823 that Mr. Can- 
ning himself went back, and to which his friends must ldok in seeking to justify 
his lofiy pretensions.” “JT resolved that if France had Spain, it should not be 
Spain withthe Indies ; I called the New World into existence to redress the be- 
lance of the Old.”? And does the critic of the Foreign Quarterly mean to deny 
that his conduct on that oceasion “placed Eng!and in any different position in re- 
spect to Europe” from that which she occupied when enacting a busy part at 
Congresses ?——What! no difference when she travels across the Atlantic to rear 
up a counter alliance against those very powers by whose side she rees ntly sat! 
It were idle to combat a preposition so ridiculous, Pe 
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We are so sensible of the value and importance of the preceding ar- 


| ticle, that we have given to it the space usually occupied by remarks of 
| onrown. As we cannot discuss the subject more fully to day, we leave 
| cumstances. The rature of his functions gave him no pretence of authority, in | it to the consideration of our readers, remarking, however, that from it 


may be drawn the following conclusions ;--Firs?, that after the subjuga- 
tion of the Cortes andthe Constitntional party in Spain, by the French ar- 
my under the Duc d’Angouleme in 1823, an attack onthe Sonth American 
States was also meditated. Secondly, that on discovering this project, 
Mr. Canning determined to defeat it, and called on this country for eo- 
j operation, which call was promptly and enthusiastically answered. 


Thirdly ; shat by this timely intervention of England, and her subsequent recog- 
ro 


can Cabinet. Some idea of the interest excited may be drawn from the fact, that | nition of their inde pendence, the liberties of the South American States were 


} 


Mr. Monroe, the President, not content with taking counsel of his official advi- 
sers, caused the whole to be submitted to Mr. Jefferson, the author of the De- 
claration of Independence, and the late President, then living quite apart from 
politics, but who was deemed the Nestor of the Republic. It isto this circum- 
stance we are indebted for testimony so clear and decisive as to leave nothing 
further to be desired. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Jefferson, published in 1829, contain the 
long and interesting reply which he addressed to the President, and the senti- 
ments of which passed into the act of the Government, and were subsequentiy 


followed up by sending a representation to the Congress of American Republics | 


at Panama. The Letter will be found in the 4th vol. p. 390, and bears date 24th 
October, 1823. He says: 

“The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the most momen- 
tous which have ever been offered to my contemplation since that of indepen- 
dence. That made us a nation, this sets our compass, and points the course 
which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And never could 
we embark on it under circumstances more auspicious, Our first and funda- 
mental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. 


Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs.— | 


America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
and peculiarly her own, She should therefore have a system of ber own, sepa- 
rate and apart from that of Europe. While the last is labouring to become the 

i pacha ol our endeavor should surely be to make our hemisphere that 
of freedom. One nation, most ofall, could disturb us m this pursuit; she now 
offers to lead, aid, and accompany us init. By acceeding to her proposition, we 
detach her from the hand of despots, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free 
government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which might otherwise 
linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which can do us 
the most harm of any one, or al! on earth; and with her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world, With her, then, we Should most sedulously cherish a cor- 


le aved and their inde pendence established. All this is clearly demonstrated by 
| the declaration of the French Minister, M. Polignac, and the letter of Mr. Jef- 
ferson,—anda gratifying fact it ceriainly is to every friend and lover of England. 

How absurd then ts it toaceuse that country of attempting to convert the Repub- 
lic of Colombia into a Monarchy,—to charge her with trying to destroy the very 
liberties which she was actually preserving with all her power, her influence, and 
her f loque Hee. 

Yet from this same Republic, a British public functionary has been expelled, and 
| not allowed totread its earth or breath its air—notwithstanding he carried m his 
pocket, the actual sign-manual of that great and illuséeious Statesman to whom 
that Republic owed so much, and who sent him thither as the emblem and guar- 
dian of het liberties ! Sure ly, if Mr. Watts had acte d improperly, of which we 

have as yet no proof, respect for his country, anda recollection of its mighty ser- 

viees should have spared the measure of expulsion. A suspension of official inter- 
course, or a revocation of his Exequator, ought to have been sufficient to appease 
the wrath of New Grenada, now only a third part of Colombia. 
| ‘The Hannibal from London brought papers one day later, but no intelligence of 
importance. The total number of cases of Cholera up to ihe 29th Dec. were :— 
| Sunderland—cases 529, deaths 198. Newcastle—cases 307, deaths 107, Gates- 
head 172, deaths 63. N. Shields and Tynemouth, cases 1%, deaths 9.. South 
Shiek's—cases 2, deaths 0. [laughion and Penser—cases 29, deaths 14, Had- 
dingtun—cases 11, deaths 4. Consols 84 1-4. 

The reports circulating of the frightful insurrections in Jamaica, are only exag- 
gerations of the intelligence received some time since. We have the best reason 
for believing that the rebellious slaves are fully subdued long ere this. 

The extraordinary article relative to the death of the Duke of Bourbon, wil 
deeply interest our readers. The report of the case as drawn up, is perhaps, 
highly colored ; and we will neveradmit that Louis Phillipe had any motive or 
agency in the matter, further than feeling the natural desire ofa parent to seeure 
| something from arich and childless relative for his own offspring. 
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